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ACCORDING TO 


THE CENSORS 


**An American Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Well of Loneliness,”’ 
the Mary Ware Dennett pamphlet are too obscene for you 


You can, however, read 


TO THE PURE... 





A STUDY OF OBSCENITY AND THE CENSOR 





by MORRIS L. ERNST and WILLIAM SEAGLE 


which relates in all faithful detail the 
deeds of the censor, past and present, in 
protecting your morals against contami- 
nation. To The Pure is a pageant of the 
greatest crusade in history. The absurdi- 
ties, inconsistencies and follies of the cen- 
sor are laid bare. The victims, Jurgen, 
The Decameron, Fanny Hill and scores 
of others, are revealed in all their per- 
fidious paganism. For the first time the 
theory and practice of literary suppres- 
sion are discussed with “wit and wisdom.” 
On publication date Comstock turned in 


his grave. 





Mary Ware Dennett: “As a mine of informa- 
tion, an absorbing chronicle, a piece of delightful 
wit and keen wisdom, Jo The Pure is a wonder. 
It floods the murky subject of obscenity with the 
sunlight of sanity and humor.” 


HAveELock E tuts: “Undoubtedly by far the best 
popular book—the best written as well as the most 
persuasive—that has yet appeared on this subject.” 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: “It treats the subject, which 
is one of great and growing importance, with skill, 
persuasiveness, wit and wisdom.” 


Heywoop Broun: “These prancing and stimulat- 
ing authors . . . a couple of brilliant young men, 
tear the pretensions of intelligence from the vice 
crusaders.” —The Nation. 


$3.00 at all book stores. 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 


Please semd me ceeccecscccsnsee . copies Ernst and Seagle’s TO THE PURE ($3.00) 


[} Send C.O.D. [J Enclosed find cheque. 
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HO WANTS A FOUNDLING? Anyone inter- 

ested will please apply to Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, who recently introduced a military conscription bill 
into Congress practically identical with that passed in 1917. 
It received such a cold welcome that Senator Reed has since 
felt called upon to protect his reputation by declaring that he 
is not the brat’s father, dislikes the infant violently, and only 
brought it to the Capitol at the request of its real progenitor, 
the War Department. But the War Department, equally 
alarmed at the disfavor with which the child has been re- 
ceived, is dodging the responsibilities of parenthood also. 
The fact seems to be that the proposed conscription measure 
is regarded as a little too crude in this day even for the mili- 
tarists. It gives all the old exemptions to public officials and 
the like and contains no hint of the American Legion’s pro- 
posal to conscript property as well as life. So the War De- 
partment is going to “leave the child lay” on the Capitol 
steps, and announces that it will present its own infant for 
the blessing of the regular sessions of Congress next winter. 
The War Department’s darling, it is promised, will be 





dressed in the mode prescribed by the Legion. We predict 
that the clothing will be sheer shoddy; property will not be 
conscripted equally with life, nor will the workers be put 
on an equality with the privileged. But in any event we 
don’t want the child. The American public should act as 
no beaming nurse to say to the War Department some day 
next winter: “It’s a boy.” Instead it should walk up with 
a pamphlet in its hand and announce: “Here’s something 
on birth control.” 


Y A VOTE OF 206 TO 24 the Republican organiza- 
tion in the House of Representatives bound itself on 
May 23 to vote on the tariff-revision bill five days later. 
The purchase price for this agreement to limit debate was 
91 concessions on tariff rates—log-rolling, back-scratching 
concessions, which the leaders hoped would prevent a sepa- 
rate vote on many of the most controversial items, such as 
sugar. Among the changes a duty was put on hides and also 
one on boots and shoes—these being taken from the free list 
although no one can aver with a straight face that our domes- 
tic shoemakers are perishing from European competition. 
The going is good, so the motto is “Grab while you can!” 
It is, of course, obvious that even with these changes the 
tariff bill bears no relation to the measure which will even- 
tually be passed and signed. But this incident is of impor- 
tance because it shows clearly how complete the machine con- 
trol of the House is and how easily debate is now restricted 
by the will of the three or four men who dominate. To this 
pass would the Senate have been brought had Mr. Dawes 
had his way and the rules been changed as he wished. As it 
is, the Senate continues our one remaining debating body. 
So far from bemoaning the fact that there may be indefinite 
discussion in the Senate, we hope that it will keep talking 
all summer and that no limitation of debate will take place. 
Only thus will it be possible to present some of the facts 
in regard to a measure that adds gravely to the cost of living. 


HE SOUTHERN TEXTILE STRIKES have 

ended, and the only strikers who emerge with 2 sub- 
stantial victory are the unorganized workers of the Brandon 
cotton mills in South Carolina. The great strike of rayon 
workers at Elizabethton, Tennessee, ended abruptly on May 
27 in a “compromise settlement” under which the company 
agreed to receive the application of strikers for reinstate- 
ment and to leave to the decision of its new personnel man- 
ager the right of any “undesirable” strikers to regain their 
former jobs. To accept such a settlement and pretend that it 
is worth fighting for is a dangerous thing for any union to 
do, and it is particularly dangerous for the United Textile 
Workers, who accepted such unsatisfactory terms at the 
end of the New Bedford strike last year. A militant union 
would choose to go down in utter defeat rather than dignify 
such a surrender of basic labor rights as a “settlement.” 
The unorganized strikers of South Carolina, with none of 
the resources of the American Federation of Labor behind 
them, won about 85 per cent of their demands for the 
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abolition of the stretch-out system and have returned to 
work with a promise of no discrimination. In Gastonia, 
North Carolina, the Communist-led strike is dragging on 
with the few remaining strikers who were evicted from 
mill-village houses, but the strike has been defeated. 


USTICE AND DECENCY are a dangerous ferment 
to set at work in an industry long since given over to 
a regime of sodden repression. The mines of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company have for some nine months oper- 
ated on a union contract establishing working conditions 
and wages arrived at by agreement, not with a company- 
owned company union, but with a local of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The result of this policy and of the 
sober business sense of the managers and officers of this one 
coal company has been an increase in production per man 
and a new spirit of interest and loyalty in the miners. All 
over the northern field in Colorado non-union operators 
have clamped on the lid and combined with the banks to 
repress this dangerous element, and miners in non-union 
mines have watched their union brothers in the Rocky 
Mountain Company with restless envy. As the result of 
petitions filed by certain non-union workers the Colorado 
Industrial Commission recently held hearings to consider 
the question of working conditions and wages. Percy Tet- 
low of the United Mine Workers represented the men and 
put on the stand as one of his witnesses Powers Hapgood, 
who for months has been working in the northern Colorado 
mines. The commission also heard the statement of Merle 
D. Vincent, president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, who spoke in behalf of the union agreement. The 
outcome of the hearings was an almost complete victory for 
the men. The commission handed down an award granting 
the same working conditions and wages as those in force in 
the union mines and directed the employers also to “allow 
the right of collective bargaining.” 


HE GANGS OF CHICAGO have decided that war 

and lack of organization are both out of date. Accord- 
ing to a United Press dispatch, the “Big Four’ gangs of that 
progressive city have entered into what appears to be a com- 
bination of disarmament protocol, peace pact, and merger. 
Killing is prohibited and gangsters are forbidden to carry 
arms. The right to use machine-guns is limited to an 
“executive committee,” and any enterprising gangster who 
violates the pact will be dealt with by this committee. The 
penalty, we need hardly state, is death. By the terms of the 
merger profits from various rackets will be split among the 
“Big Four.” The list of the sources of income—which 
* amounts to about $15,000,000 a year—is given in the report. 
It includes, with charming simplicity of terms, three dog- 
racing tracks, three gaming houses, Vice, Beer, and the 
Unione Siciliano. By the new pact Al Capone, who after 
years of spectacular freedom in Chicago is serving one year 
in a Philadelphia jail on the ignominious charge of carrying 
concealed weapons, is deposed as the master of Chicago’s 
underworld. Johnny Torrio takes his place. “Past griev- 
ances,” such as the St. Valentine’s Day unpleasantness— 
when seven gangsters were mowed down with machine-guns 
by other gangsters—are to be forgotten. From now on, in 
the face of mass-production methods on the part of the “Big 
Four,” the little independent racketeers in Chicago will be 


in somewhat the same plight as the independent booksellers, 
grocers, and cigar-store owners who have lately been filling 
the air with complaints. If they are to survive, they will 
have to sign a Kellogg pact of their own—with machine-gun 
sanctions—or join the existing league. 


USTICE IN AMERICA is led down strange alleys of 
ignorance and cruelty. A six-year-old child in Paints- 
ville, Kentucky, was sentenced to spend fifteen years in 
the reformatory, after having been convicted on a charge of 
homicide for killing his eight-year-old playmate with his 
father’s gun. Sentence has been stayed by a higher court, 
but the case is still pending. Less than a week before his con- 
viction, Carl Newton Mahan “had a fight,” as he himself 
put it in court, with his chum Cecil Van Hoose. Carl went 
into the house and took a gun from its rack, as he had, no 
doubt, seen his father do many times. He aimed the gun at 
Cecil and pulled the trigger. Cecil fell and when @ neighbor 
came Carl cried and ran away. The jury, composed of 
farmers in the county, took twenty-five minutes to decide 
that a baby of six was guilty of manslaughter; and the judge, 
though he had intimated to the jurors that the child did not 
know the significance of his crime, was forced to sentence 
Carl to spend the years until his twenty-first birthday in a 
reformatory. Carl’s father, who owned the gun, apparently 
was not even reprimanded. That this ferocious verdict will 
be upheld is incredible, but if it is, one career only is open to 
the child Carl Mahan. After fifteen years of reformatory 
training and associations, he need only make his way to Chi- 
cago and get a gun. Any gang will be delighted to receive 
him as a member in full standing. 


NCE MORE A PROHIBITION enforcement officer 
has been acquitted in the killing of a suspected boot- 
legger. About a year ago Jacob Hanson, a respectable citi- 
zen of Niagara Falls, was driving on a public highway at 
night. A coast guardsman ordered him to stop and fired two 
shots at his tires. Hanson speeded up. A little further on 
another coast guardsman, Glenn Jennings, fired. Hanson 
died of his wounds two months later. Jennings has just been 
acquitted by a federal jury of second-degree manslaughter. 
The case is similar to a particularly brutal killing which 
took place a few weeks ago in Virginia. James Kendrick, 
seventeen, a student at Emory and Henry College, was riding 
at night with two friends in a coupe. A high-powered car 
sped by them and stopped a little distance ahead. As the 
three boys passed, a shot was fired. The driver of the coupe 
speeded up. There was another shot. Some minutes later 
it was discovered that Kendrick had been killed by a bullet 
which had been fired at such close range that it had passed 
through the steel back of the car and through the victim’s 
head, smashing the windshield in front. A policeman and 
two deputy sheriffs who acknowledged the killing said they 
had signaled the boys to stop, having mistaken them for boot- 
leggers. They are under arrest. The student body of Ken- 
drick’s college has passed a resolution asking Governor Byrd 
to investigate. It happens that Kendrick, unlike most un- 
fortunate victims of a dry agent’s suspicions, was a member 
of a prominent and wealthy family. Perhaps, in this case 
(since justice in America often appears to be on the side of 
wealth), the agents of the law will not be acquitted in the 
style to which they are accustomed. 
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HE CAT-AND-DOG FIGHT which now seems in- 

evitable in China between Feng Yu-hsiang and Chiang 
Kai-shek will be a bloody and farcical ending to the dream 
of a unified nation. As between Feng and Chiang there 
is little to choose. Feng is probably the better admin- 
istrator, with a more genuine interest in the workers and 
peasants of his country, while Chiang is better prepared 
to keep the nation unified because he is the official head of 
the Nationalist Party. Personal jealousy and arrogance have 
been the chief factors in bringing these two giants of the 
Nationalist movement into open warfare. Chiang would 
not trust Feng to take over the province of Shantung from 
Japan, and his distrust had a sound basis in the frequent 
treacheries of Feng in the past. The “Christian” general 
always has been the most slippery of friends, favoring Rus- 
sia one day and denouncing her the next, pledging allegiance 
to the left-wing Nationalists at Hankow on the very day 
when he was agreeing to support Chiang Kai-shek’s Govern- 
ment at Nanking. Now Feng has concluded that Chiang’s 
hold upon China is so weak that he can take over the north- 
ern part of the country for himself, and Chiang’s Nanking 
Government has replied by expelling Feng from the Kuo- 
mintang. Although Chiang suppressed the recent Wuhan 
rebellion in Central China very easily, this battle with Feng 
is likely to be another story. To the group of disgruntled 
militarists in Feng’s forces may be added many of the work- 
ers, peasants, and left-wing leaders who remain loyal to the 
original program of Sun Yat-sen. And the tragedy of the 
whole battle is that neither side is worth dying for, neither 
leader is worthy of the high hopes with which the Chinese 
revolution began. When the whole affray is ended the 
rebuilding of China must begin all over again. 


RONY WILL PRESIDE over the visit to Russia this 
summer of the delegation of American business men 
organized by the American Russian Chamber of Commerce. 
The memory of man is short and few people will recall the 
fact that Americans who trade with the Soviets still do so 
without the sanction or protection of their government; and 
even fewer will remember that only two summers ago a 
similar group of business men, attending the meeting in 
Stockholm of the International Chamber of Commerce, de- 
cided to go to Russia to study trade conditions but gave up 
the trip under direct pressure from the State Department at 
Washington. This year an invitation will be issued to all 
members of the International Chamber of Commerce—meet- 
ing at Amsterdam—to join the delegation, which will spend 
four weeks in Russia by special arrangement with the Soviet 
authorities. Times have changed. Trade with Russia rose 
last year to an amount more than twice as large as in the 
year before the war. Several of our greatest industrial con- 
cerns have signed contracts with Soviet economic organiza- 
tions. And so it is considered legitimate and safe for 
American business men to go as delegates to Soviet Russia, 
to be welcomed and feted by Soviet officials, to make friends 
with the Russian people, to eat their food, admire their 
scenery, and incidentally look over their mines and factories 
and oil-wells. If irony presides over this pilgrimage, satis- 
faction and | »pe for the future will be there too. For this is 
almost the first public sign of a return of sanity on the part 
of official America. When American hustlers and Russian 
Bolsheviks, sitting together on the deck of a Volga river- 


boat with their feet on the rail, torture the mild summer 
night with the strains of the “Boat Song,” we may consider 
one era of madness past. 


T WAS THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT'S order 
that the clergy of all denominations register—as do 
members of other professions in Mexico—that precipitated 
the withdrawal of the priests from the churches on August 
1, 1926. The Mexican bishops, acting presumably under 
instructions from the Vatican, contended that the act of 
registering was a subordination of the spiritual to the lay 
authorities, an infringement of state upon church violative 
of divine and natural law and intolerable to the church. 
How surprising therefore to read in a recent United Press 
dispetch from Rome that the Fascist Minister of Justice, 
Alfredo Rocco, had presented to the Parliament “for pas- 
sage” a bill by which “ministers of non-Catholic religions 
must be registered upon nomination with the Ministry of 
Justice.” Mexico’s legislation applied equally to all sects 
and was accepted there without protest by all but the Roman 
Catholic. The Italian law, which undoubtedly has the sanc- 
tion of the Vatican, applies to the non-Catholic denomina- 
tions only. Such action on the part of the Roman Catholic 
church, hard upon its restoration—possibly but temporary— 
to temporal power in Italy, justly gives concern throughout 
the world, and not least to many Catholics in the United 
States who, steeped in the American tradition of religious 
liberty, will find it difficult to reconcile the variations of 
attitude, based on time and place, of the “universal” and 
“eternal” church. 


UR FAVORITE ROVER—until we surrender our 
heart to somebody else—is Paul Muller, who arrived 
in Havana, Cuba, on May 12 after sailing and rowing across 
the Atlantic alone in a twenty-five-foot boat. We like 
Muller for his feat, although it has been done a number of 
times before. What we like best about Muller, though, 
is that he tackled the Atlantic lone-handed to satisfy his soul 
rather than to cash in on the attendant publicity. Muller 
seems to have carried in his pocket no contract to cable his 
adventures to a newspaper syndicate, and is not yet re- 
ported as having signed a vaudeville contract or made ar- 
rangements to talk over the radio—although we have an 
uneasy feeling as to what may happen when he reaches New 
York. Anyhow, so far so good. Muller was practically 
inarticulate when asked for his story by the newspapermen 
of Havana, but he sat down at once and wrote a twenty- 
four-page letter to his sweetheart in Germany. Nor do we 
imagine that more than fifty words of the epistle to Agatha 
(for that is her name) were about the trip. If Muller is 
wise and human (and it seems that he is both) at least 
twenty-three of the twenty-four pages were devoted to telling 
Agatha what he thought of her, how much he had thought 
of her, how he hadn’t thought of anyone else, what a brute 
he was to leave her, and how his one wish was to re- 
turn to her at the earliest possible moment. Indeed Muller 
confided the latter fact to the newspapermen. He said he 
wanted to return to Germany, buy a farm, marry Agatha, 
and settle down. But the newspapermen might safely have 
written that without the telling. With individual varia- 
tions, it has been the fixed ambition of every rover since 
roving began. 
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The Value of 


HE decision of the United States Supreme Court an- 
nulling the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the O’Fallon railway case is based on 
two unwarranted assumptions. The first is “that Con- 
gress has directed that values shall be fixed upon a consider- 
ation of present costs, along with all other pertinent facts; 
and this mandate must be obeyed.” The Transportation 
Act of 1920, under which the O’Fallon case arises, does not 
say that reproduction cost is an element of value. The 
act requires the commission to “give due consideration to all 
the elements of value recognized by the law of the land 
for rate-making purposes.” Neither the Transportation Act 
nor the Valuation Act of 1913 prescribes the elements of 
value entering into the rate base. There is no law of the 
land on the elements of value other than the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is the Supreme Court itself that has prescribed 
the elements of value and thus made them the law. 

The law on valuation is uncertain. In the O’Fallon 
decision, the Supreme Court cites five cases and quotes the 
rule of Smyth ws. Ames; but the court fails to say anything 
of the Galveston and Georgia cases. These cases are as 
much the law of the land as the Bluefield and Telephone 
cases; and in following the precedent of the Georgia case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was justified in be- 
lieving that it had complied with the law. In the Georgia 
case a State commission fixed the value of the utility’s prop- 
erty in this manner: All the property, except land, acquired 
prior to 1914 was valued at the cost of reproduction in 1914; 
to this was added the actual cost of improvements since 
1914 and the full market value of the land at the time of 
the valuation. The Interstate Commerce Commission used 
this method in valuing the O’Fallon. 

The second assumption of the Supreme Court is that 
the commission failed to consider reproduction cost. It 
says: “Four dissenting commissioners declare that reproduc- 
tion costs were not considered; and the report itself con- 
firms their view.” The report of the dissenting commis- 
sioners speaks of the failure to give “weight in the legal 
sense” to reproduction cost. This term has never been used 
by the courts in valuation cases. The dissenting commis- 
sioners impute to the term a meaning far beyond the “due 
consideration” prescribed by the Transportation Act. Jus- 
tice Stone, in his dissenting opinion, says there is no posi- 
tive rule of law requiring the use of reproduction cost under 
all circumstances. This was the view of the Supreme Court 
in the Georgia case. Justice Brandeis, speaking for the 
court in the Georgia case, said: “Here the commission gave 
careful consideration to the cost of reproduction; but it 
refused to adopt reproduction cost as the measure of value.” 

In the O’Fallon case the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave the “due consideration” prescribed by the 
Transportation Act. It devoted fifteen of the forty-four 
pages of its report to a consideration of the theoretical and 
practical difficulties in the application of reproduction cost 
to the valuation of railroads, particularly the O’Fallon. The 
commission did more than consider reproduction cost and 


the Railroads 


reject it. In the valuation of land, an important item in 
railroad property, the commission allowed full market value. 
On several occasions the Supreme Court has held that this 
is sufficient to fulfil the requirement that a utility be 
given the benefit of the increase in the value of its property. 

On these two assumptions the Supreme Court has an- 
nulled an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and has plunged the question of fixing the value of rail- 
roads into confusion. The plan of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission promised the application of a uniform principle 
of valuation to all railroads. The decision of the Supreme 
Court now places the worth of railroads in the same un- 
certain position as the valuation of local utilities. It may 
be exceedingly harmful, too, in leading public utilities to 
demand higher valuations than they are getting now. 

The ultimate effect of the O’Fallon decision on rail- 
road property cannot be predicted with certainty until the 
Supreme Court passes upon a valuation under another plan. 
Probably the court will finally approve a valuation consid- 
erably less than reproduction cost. From the general atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court in other valuation cases it would 
seem the court will approve an estimate about 25 per cent 
higher than that under the plan of the commission. 

The decision is not likely to cause a material increase 
in rates. Rates are based on fixed and operating charges. 
If rates are increased, the increase will not be in proportion 
to the increased valuation, but in the proportion that fixed 
charges bear to all charges. A general increase of 25 per 
cent in the rate base will affect the rate schedules differ- 
ently. For the Southern Pacific, with fixed charges of about 
30 per cent of all charges, rates would have to be increased 
about 7 per cent to yield a return on the higher valuation. 
For the Pennsylvania, with fixed charges of about 14 per 
cent of all charges, rates would have to be increased about 
3 per cent to yield a return on the higher valuation. The 
long-haul western roads, with relatively heavy fixed charges, 
will be unable to raise rates without diminishing traffic. 
The eastern roads that could sustain higher rates are those 
that have recapturable income, and these roads will prefer 
to use the higher valuation to reduce the recapturable in- 
come. Far-sighted railroad executives will hesitate long be- 
fore asking for higher rate schedules that would lead to a 
demand for more restrictive railroad legislation. 

The ruling will have the effect of largely nullifying 
the recapture provision of the Transportation Act of 1920. 
The number of roads with recapturable income, and the 
amount of recapturable income, may be very small. The 
recapture provision of the Transportation Act will be dis- 
tinctly less important in the next few years. The effective 
use of the recapture provision requires a well-distributed ex- 
cess earning capacity, and will be more difficult under a 
higher rate base. 

The decision is a stimulus to litigation. The Supreme 
Court will be flooded with railroad valuation cases, as it has 
been with local utility valuation cases. Every railroad with 
recapturable income will want to appeal to the courts, in the 
hope of getting a higher valuation. 
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Do Ministers Believe 
in Hell? 


EOPLE in general (and editorial writers in particu- 
Pp lar) are likely to be a little careless with generaliza- 

tions about what “everybody knows” and what “no- 
body nowadays believes.” Actual statistics concerning the 
prevalence of ignorance and superstition are likely to be 
startling, and those who speculate concerning the disappear- 
ance of the “old-time religion” would do well to take a 
glance at the tabulations presented in a little book * recently 
published concerning the convictions of 700 ministers. 

These curés of souls belong to twenty different Protes- 
tant denominations. All hold forth either in Chicago or 
its immediate environs, and they may therefore be reason- 
ably considered rather more liberal in their opinions than 
their provincial brethren. Yet an amazingly large number 
of them affirm their belief in the most rigid and humanly 
repulsive dogmas of fundamentalism. Thus, for example, 
60 per cent believe that the devil exists as an actual person 
and 53 per cent that hell has an actual location, while 61 
per cent cling to the good old assurance that “a considerable 
part of the human race will suffer eternal punishment be- 
cause of their rejection of Christ.” Just where and by 
whom the 1 per cent who hold this comforting conviction 
without believing in the devil and the 8 per cent who hold 
it without believing in hell expect this “considerable part 
of the human race” to be punished is not clear, but the 
ways of a revengeful God are mysterious. 

So far, then, as the immediate present is concerned, the 
old-time religion is in safe hands. From a half to two- 
thirds of all the ministers are thoroughly sound. But when 
one turns from them to 200 students in five leading theo- 
logical seminaries the falling off is dreadful to contemplate 
and one is amazed to discover how much faith can be lost 
in the short space of one generation. The number of be- 
lievers in the inevitable and eternal damnation of the infidel 
drops from 60 to 20 per cent, in an actual hell from 53 
to 11 per cent, and in an actual devil from 60 to 9 per 
cent. Moreover, with the crumbling of these fundamentals 
the whole structure crumbles. Only 18 per cent of these 
students believe in the resurrection of the body, only 8 per 
cent in the literal inspiration of the Bible, and only 4 per 
cent that this same Bible “is wholly free from legend.” 

But there is one little observation well worthy of re- 
mark which the compiler of our statistics fails to make: 
In one place he records the fact that 46 per cent of his min- 
isters hold that a belief in the Virgin Birth is essential to 
a Christian and in another place he sets down the addi- 
tional fact that only 25 per cent of his theological students 
subscribe to this particular dogma. But he does not any- 
where draw the obvious conclusion that nearly half the 
present ministers must therefore believe that three-fourths 
of all the present theological students are not Christians at 
all. This conclusion does seem, however, inevitable, and 
to it we cannot but add an inference still more startling: 
Those among the 46 per cent who assert the necessity of 





_*“The Beliefs of 700 Ministers.” By George Herbert Betts. The 
Abingdon Press. $1. 


belief in the Virgin Birth, and who happen also to be among 
the 61 per cent who believe in the inevitable damnation of 
the infidel, must be compelled to look forward to the time 
when three-fourths of the men who are to occupy their 
pulpits will be plunged into eternal hell. 

We have always suspected that pious but critical stu- 
dents of the Bible have done more to shake popular faith 
in that book than professed infidels and that theologians 
themselves are chiefly responsible for the decline of belief 
in theological dogmas. Certainly the present statistics will 
bear us out, and the truculent societies organized from 
time to time for the purpose of destroying dogmatic belief 
might just as well leave it to the seminaries to do the work 
for them. Evidently learning is the great enemy of sound 
dogma, and the theological colleges are doing rather more to 
“undermine the faith” of those who are by nature piously 
inclined than are any of the godless institutions generally 
inveighed against by the fundamentalists. The theological 
colleges had best renounce education entirely and place their 
hopes upon those untutored expositors who are inspired by 
what Dryden called “much zeal and little sense.” Other- 
wise they are likely to see the whole world reduced to the 
condition which, according to an anecdote told in the little 
book from which we are drawing, T. P. O’Connor once 
hoped for. “Ireland,” he said, “is in a devil of a way. 
Down here we have the Catholics, and up there we have 
the Protestants, and they’re at each other’s throats all the 
time.” A pause, and then: “I often wish they were all of 
them heathen so they could live together like Christians.” 


Russia Looks Ahead 


O matter how bad their political manners have be- 
come, the leaders of the Soviet Government have 
not forgotten the economic dream which inspired 

the Russian Revolution. That fact is underscored by the 
new “Five-year Plan for the Industrial Development of the 
Soviet Union” produced by the Supreme Economic Council 
of Russia and summarized by Professor Joseph Pavloff. For 
those who have become disgusted with the Russian experi- 
ment by reading too much about Stalin’s pretexts for ex- 
pelling Trotzky or the contentions of the Kalinin-Tomsky- 
Rykoff opposition, this plan will be solid, cheerful reading. 
It will serve as a welcome reminder that in spite of violent 
quarreling every leader of the Soviet Government believes 
in the fundamental goal of his party, the creation of a social- 
ized world in which men will be rewarded for work alone. 

Mr. Pavloff and his associates dream with an audacity 
and optimism that would put American suburban realtors 
to shame. They sit before a map of Russia and say: Here 
by 1933 we will produce 105,000 automobiles, and 1,740,000 
tons of sulphuric acid, and 17,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electric power. And so on, The figures make one dizzy. 
If only some economic Javeh could sit behind a big flat 
desk somewhere in the sky and run the universe with such 
audacity! How much more decent life would be if we made 
what we needed to use, sold things for what they cost, and 
lived without sales-drives, stock-tickers, and slums! 

The Russian five-year plan would seem like a wild 
dream if it were not for the fact that the Soviet Government 
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has previously announced plans to an incredulous world, 
and at times carried them out with astonishing fidelity. In 
this new program there is no retreat from socialism. Quite 
the contrary. The government proposes not only to expand 
the state-owned industries tremendously but to carry social- 
ization into the countryside where Russia’s millions of slug- 
gish peasants have hitherto proved an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the realization of Communist dreams. In the city 
the government proposes to raise factory production more 
than 100 per cent by 1933, cut production-costs about 25 
per cent, and reduce prices about 30 per cent. While it 
intends to increase the productivity of every manufacturing 
worker 14 per cent a year, most of this gain will go to the 
peasants, who are discontented because they have been forced 
to pay too much for their factory goods. The city workers 
will receive some increase in wages, but their principal re- 
ward for speeding up will be the seven-hour day. 

The dream of large-scale industrial farming has caught 
the imagination of the Russian leaders quite as much as mass 
factory production. They plan to create from uncultivated 
land state grain farms of 32,000,000 acres, manned by thou- 
sands of new tractors, seeders, and plows. The success of 
Thomas Campbell’s gigantic industrial farm in Montana has 
appealed to them as much as the assembling-belt of Henry 
Ford, and recently they have brought Mr. Campbell to Rus- 
sia to act as a special adviser. With 185,000 tractors oper- 
ating upon Russian land by 1933 they intend to reach a 
total grain production of 7,000,000 metric tons. 

The critical question in the carrying out of this whole 
program is the relation of the government to the wealthy 
peasants, or kulaks, who raise most of the surplus grain. All 
the Leninist theories and Red armies in the world cannot 
compel the éulaks to raise grain if they become convinced 
that it will not pay—and the city workers must have this 
grain in order to live. At the last congress of the Com- 
munist Party in April such responsible leaders as Kalinin, 
Tomsky, and Rykoff held that the Communists must humor 
these peasants to prevent an artificial famine, admitting them 
to some participation in village control, and buying tractors 
abroad if necessary to sell to them at reduced prices. The 
issue divided the party in a bitter quarrel. Stalin and the 
victorious majority refused to relent in their attitude toward 
the kulaks, rejecting cooperation with them in political life 
and trusting to pressure and lower commodity prices to ca- 
jole and tempt them into increased production. The AIll- 
Union Soviet Congress in May confirmed Stalin’s victory 
and brought official peace with the Right Opposition. 
Trotzky, exiled in Turkey, must have fumed with rage 
when he saw that Stalin had adopted the major points of 
his opposition program. 

The outcome of the struggle with the stubborn sulaks 
is still in doubt. Grain procurements in February and 
March were only half those of the same periods in 1928, 
and the production of 1928 was so low that Russia, once 
known as the world’s granary, was compelled to import 
more than 150,000 tons of grain. The whole economic 
plan of the government will be destroyed if Russia does not 
produce a surplus of grain for export. Are the odds in 
favor of the men who now control Russia? Aside from 
their provincial dogmatizing about world revolution they 
have shown amazing adaptability in adjusting theories to eco- 
nomic facts and a readiness to try again when they stumble. 


Lord Rosebery 


66 HEY are rather overloaded with wealth and fine 
houses,” once wrote Jowett of the Earl and Coun. 
tess of Rosebery. Perhaps that fact ought pri- 

marily to be taken into consideration in any estimate of Lord 

Rosebery’s life—his death occurred just after his eighty- 

second birthday on May 21. Dismissed from his university 

for too great an interest in horse-racing, he might readily 
have become merely an extremely rich wastling. Ambition 
saved him from that. Indeed, he vowed in his college days 
that he would marry the richest heiress in England, win the 

Derby, and become Prime Minister. All of these things he 

accomplished. His wife was heiress of the Rothschilds, he 

won the Derby not once but three times, and he was the 

Liberal Prime Minister from 1894 to 1895. Yet it is im- 

possible to say that his career was a great one or as great as 

his talents should have made it. 

Nature did her best for him. Margot Asquith’s father 
once declared him to be “far the most brilliant young man 
living,” ,and she records that “he had a beautiful smile, an 
interesting face, a remarkable voice, and natural authority.” 
In addition he had the keenest of minds, was quick at repartee, 
and a delightful conversationalist, to which was added indus- 
try as he matured. Speedily he became the idol of Scotland, 
and his political rise was as rapid as it was merited. He was 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1886 and from 1892 to 
1894. Then, after his premiership, his career ended abruptly 
by his own choice and he gave himself to leisure, to his 
horses, and to his attractive biographical studies of Napoleon, 
Peel, Pitt, Cromwell, and Lord Randolph Churchill, his old 
protagonist. It is not often recorded that one who has tasted 
of high office and has before him every possibility of further 
distraction relinquishes it at so comparatively early an age. 

That he had vision and the gift of prophecy appears 
from his now famous warning of 1912 that ‘an ominous 
hush hangs over Europe’’; most impressively he declared that 
the silent piling of armaments meant nothing else than a 
European war. His speech fluttered the foreign offices but 
achieved nothing. Ten million lives were not to be saved by 
him or anybody else. Again it was he who suggested the 
historic meeting of Lord Kitchener and General Botha at a 
wayside inn, saying: “Some of the greatest peaces, the great- 
est settlements in the world’s history, have begun in the ap- 
parently casual meeting of two travelers in a neutral inn.” 

Rather lukewarm as to home rule, he was at first 
stirred to wrath by the Boer War, only to accept it later on 
the ground that the original cause of the conflict had changed 
and that England was fighting for prestige and life. In 
short, he was the liberal-imperialist profoundly interested in 
cementing and developing the empire. Yet neither his wealth 
nor his success nor the 33,000 acres of land he owned could 
blind him to the need and suffering of workingmen. Most 
important was his successful single-handed settlement of the 
coal strike of December, 1893. And when it was proposed 
to bestow the title of Empress of India upon the Queen he 
protested that there was too much public suffering to permit 
any such celebration. Latterly he fought against Lloyd 
George’s sale of titles in return for campaign funds; even in 
this election he had denounced that barter and sale. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


WO excellent words in American social and political 
life have come into complete disrepute. There is no 
sing any more to “liberal,” and “reformer” is a 
dissonance. Something is to be said for the liberal. While 
it is true that he has been an inefficient force in the nation 
recently the course of world events has been against him. 
It was the war which destroyed the prestige of the American 
liberal. Not cowardice but bad judgment moved him to 
alliance with the conservatives during those trying days. It 
is easy now to point out the mistakes which liberals made 
in giving support to the war. But much which is evident 
now to the meanest intelligence was obscure in 1917. “The 
war to end war,” is a discredited phrase in the light of 
later developments, but at the moment it was a bright-edged 
vision. The leaders of the world deceived and betrayed 
the liberal, but it is not too late for rehabilitation. The lib- 
eral who is attacked as a rogue has an easy answer ready. 
He should explain that he was not a rascal but only a 
fool. After any such frank confession his counsels may again 
be accepted as not without value. 

The case of the reformer is more perilous. This word 
has been completely distorted out of its older meaning. There 
was a day when reform meant the effort to extend freedom. 
In 1929 reform has been reduced to the small estate of “nay” 
saying. In the popular mind a reformer is a man intent 
upon finding new things which he desires to prohibit. Not 
one of the self-identified reformers is offering a constructive 
program of any sort. Canon Chase, for instance, is a typical 
reformer and his busy life is devoted entirely to negations. 
In listing his achievements in a recent letter to the New 
York Telegram he mentioned not a single constructive ac- 
tivity. It is a fair point against the opponents of the Mary 
Ware Dennett pamphlet that in their eagerness to suppress 
this piece of education they offer nothing in its place. 

Although engaged in controversy many times with re- 
formers I must admit that my rancor is tinged with a broad 
thread of pity. Life affords the spectacle of no more tragic 
figure than the campaigning moralist. He suffers from 
Don Quixote’s old malady, and it seems inevitable that the 
fine fervor which one lashed out against the giants must in 
course of time be dissipated on the windmills. Canon Chase, 
in tabulating the triumphs of a long and busy life, men- 
tioned the fact that he had been largely instrumental in 
barring Luis Firpo’s traveling companion when last the 
boxer came to this country to fight Jack Dempsey. It was 
his desire, the clergyman stated, to keep out both the man 
and the woman, but his partial success he still chalked up 
as victory. Now isn’t there something pitiful in all that? 
I feel distinctly a sorrow for a man who finds a dedication 
to human good trapped at last into such small endeavor. 
If Firpo himself had been turned away from our hospitable 
gates nothing of note would have been gained except that 
the finest round ever seen in any prize ring would not have 
happened. 

But I am puzzled to find a man preening himself on 
the fact that he made it necessary for a visiting athlete to 
occupy a single room. In what way, may I ask, did you 


or I or our children’s children profit from this achievement? 
It does not seem to me that the casual sin of a passing 
Argentine could have rested very heavily on the shoulders 
of any one of us. Indeed to the best of my recollection the 
only good that came out of Canon Chase’s furious fight for 
the right was an excellent column by Bill McGeehan in the 
Herald Tribune. It was Mr. McGeehan who gave out the 
story, untrue I fear, of Firpo’s lady and the typewriter. 
When challenged at Ellis Island the huge sefiorita justified 
her presence on the trip by explaining that she was the 
fighter’s secretary. Some bright official produced a type- 
writer and set it before her. The poor girl had never seen 
such a contraption before and guessed that it must be a 
new-fangled sort of sewing machine. She tried to play it 
with her feet and was forthwith excluded to make America 
safe and Canon Chase happy. 

Why, I wonder, is anybody accepted as a reformer when 
he is wholly intent upon the retention of old methods, even 
such as have not worked in centuries? I am referring to 
William Sheafe Chase’s eagerness to have a complete table 
of venereal horrors included in any sex textbook for the 
young. As a matter of fact, Mary Ware Dennett has gone 
a goodly distance in this direction. Too far I think, but 
even so the Canon is not satisfied. He feels that he can 
think up a few gruesome symptoms which Mrs. Dennett 
has failed to mention. And so he thinks that she should 
go to jail. But unless a man gets pleasure from tabulating 
a catalogue of human suffering, what good did this emphasis 
upon venereal dangers ever do? Even the story of an eternal 
place of torment has never sufficed to scare man into uncom- 
promising morality. Why should it be believed that any 
tale of lesser tortures will impress him much? 

And why should the theory of virtue through fear pre- 
vail when there is so much testimony out of actual life to 
prove it does not work. In the Harvard University of 1906 
it was the custom to have the freshmen called together in 
order to listen to a warning offered by the college doctor. 
He was in my day a venerable and a bearded man who ob- 
viously enjoyed the task assigned him. Each year some of 
the boys fainted during his recital and others were made ill. 
But in spite of these surface indications of triumph I am not 
aware that this medical hell-fire talk did any good what- 
ever. Once out into the sunlight and the air again the lads 
joshed back and forth about the doctor’s gravest sayings and 
pretended to believe his educational talk was part of a 
college course called Smut 1. And during the ensuing year 
an average number of young men did things which were for- 
bidden and a very definite percentage of them suffered the 
usual consequences. 

Not once did the good old doctor add to his warning 
any mention of the manner in which venereal disease might 
be prevented. And though I have no desire to absolve from 
censure those who sinned and suffered, I still feel that part 
of the guilt remained with the venerable medical man. When 
anybody gets up to tell “the facts” I cannot see by what con- 
ceivable righfhe is justified in telling anything less than all. 

Heywoop Broun 
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The Railroads Win the O’Fallon Case 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


INCE the Dred Scott decision in March, 1857, the 

Supreme Court has adjudicated three momentous 

economic or business cases: in 1895 the income-tax 
case, in which, by a five to four vote, the court reversed 
its own decision of the previous year and staved off a gradu- 
ated federal income tax for eighteen years, in fact until the 
Sixteenth Amendment of the Constitution broke the impasse ; 
in 1911 the Standard Oil or “rule of reason” decision 
which pulled the teeth of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, de- 
feating the purpose of the Fifty-first Congress, which was to 
discourage industrial monopoly and keep down prices; and 
now the St: Louis and O’Fallon railroad valuation, or more 
accurately speaking, rate case, which, if I am not very much 
mistaken, will prove to be the most momentous decision of 
the three. 

Momentous it would be if it only applied to the rail- 
roads. But it is doubly so since, as seems inescapable, it will 
likewise apply to all public utilities regulated by commis- 
sions, and furnish a precedent for a general boosting of rates, 
thereby increasing the concentration of wealth, already a 
serious enough problem in this country. As the executives 
of the railroads have been quick to point out, the signifi- 
cance of the O’Fallon decision lies in the fact that it hallows 
the theory, long fought for by the railroads and other utili- 
ties, that the current cost of reproduction should be a main, 
if not the main, consideration of a regulating commission in 
fixing the rates that a company may charge for its services. 
It is also significant that, if this reproduction-cost theory 
were strictly followed, the resulting valuation of the rail- 
roads would be about forty billions instead of the twenty- 
three billions now fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In other words, it would be so high as virtually to 
permit the roads to charge whatever the traffic would bear, 
thus, in effect, nullifying rate regulation altogether. 

The O'Fallon decision is thus a smashing victory for 
the roads, and, inferentially, for the public utilities com- 
panies. So much so indeed that both the railroad authori- 
ties and the government hasten to assure the public that the 
railroads will not seek to take advantage of it by raising 
rates. The future will, I think, prove the contrary. 

Summarized in a few words, the contentions of the five 
or majority justices, McReynolds, Taft, Sutherland, San- 
ford, and Van Devanter on the one hand, and the three dis- 
senting ones, Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone on the other, are 
substantially as follows: 

Justice McReynolds, speaking for the majority, holds 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in valuing the 
O'Fallon road for rate-making purposes, did not follow the 
provision embodied by Congress in the Transportation Act 
of 1920, which directs that “due consideration” shall be 
given to the current reproduction cost. Indeed, says Justice 
McReynolds, the commission did not take the reproduction 
cost into consideration at all; and in consequence the value 
it put on the O'Fallon road is not high enough. Justice 
Brandeis, speaking for the minority, insists that the evidence 
shows there was “due consideration” of reproduction cost. 


He regards the commission as a body with discretion. He 
justifies its findings. He asserts that Congress did not intend 
that the commission should accord much consideration to 
“elements which would give a valuation double that which 
had been rejected” (by Congress in the debates on the act 
as being too high). He points out the difficulties that the 
commission encountered in trying to ascertain the “current 
reproduction cost.” He says the commission “could only 
act on proof.” It had no proof. Therefore, if it allowed 
itself to be guided by a mere estimate of what the repro- 
duction cost might be, it would, in effect, be making a deci- 
sion on “mere conjecture.” Justice Stone, who with Justice 
Holmes signs the Brandeis opinion, adds a short dissenting 
opinion of his own, in which he maintains, in flat contradic- 
tion of Justice McReynolds, that the commission not only 
considered “all the elements of value brought to its atten- 
tion by the carrier” (the railroad) but discussed the repro- 
duction cost “at length in its report.” 

Here, as in most Supreme Court decisions involv- 
ing public questions of the first magnitude, we have two 
groups of allegedly intelligent, informed justices, seeing the 
same facts through different eyes and reading the law to an 
exactly opposite conclusion. This, as will be remembered, is 
precisely what happened in the Dred Scott case, where Chief 
Justice Taney and his four Southern associates welcomed the 
opportunity to confirm the status of slavery in the territories, 
while Judge Curtis and his anti-extension associates took the 
opposite tack. Both sides invoked in their arguments the 
same Constitution and brought equally powerful batteries 
of precedent into action, which drew from Abraham Lincoln 
the shrewd commentary that the Dred Scott decision was 
not a decision of law at all, but a decision of men. 

Now, as a matter of cold fact, the decision in the 
O’Fallon case is no more a decision df law than the Dred 
Scott decision. It is a decision of men representing certain 
social ideas, of individuals who are dishing up, not the law 
and its precedents, but such selections therefrom as will best 
express their preconceived ideas. The truth, as every lawyer 
knows, is that the law, except in very clear cases, where its 
application is unmistakable, no more governs the Justices of 
the Supreme Court in their decisions on vital current mat- 
ters, like rate fixing, than, we will say, Biblical authority 
governs clergymen in their attitude toward parochial prob- 
lems. There is always an abundance of law and enough apt, 
forceful precedent to support an argument on either side of 
almost any question. It is the man’s own conviction that 
sways him, not the law. And all that the O'Fallon case 
proves is that there sit on our highest bench five men who 
think the railroads ought to have more money, three who 
think they are getting enough now, and one who did not 
record his preference. 

Not the least interesting element in the decision is the 
additional light it casts on commission regulation of rail- 
roads. Forty-two years ago the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was established, not, as is commonly supposed, pri- 
marily to regulate railroads, but to free the industrial world 
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from a system of railroad favoritism, with which great pro- 
ducers, such as the Standard Oil, the packers, and other 
trusts, were driving as they are doing today independent 
industry to the wall. After the World War, the railroads, 
many of which were put on their feet with government 
money, became impatient of the restraints imposed by the 
commission. And, under a barrage of propaganda which, 
by the way, has steadily increased in intensity, they attacked 
Congress and pushed through the Transportation Act, thus 
largely taking the rate question out of the hands of the com- 
mission through the provision of that act that the railroads 
should be practically guaranteed rates that would yield them 
a satisfactory return. 

This pleased the roads for the time being. But a few years 
later, when the mammoth successes and earnings of industrial 
companies and public utilities got under way, the railroads 
began once more to feel poor.and wronged. The Class 1 
roads were particularly scandalized at being permitted to 
keep only a niggardly 6 per cent plus half of their earnings 
above that figure. And, inspired by an inflated boom notion 
of what was due them, they conceived the idea that, under a 
second and heavier barrage of propaganda, they could ad- 
vance, not on Congress this time, but on the Supreme Court, 
and break through with the O’Fallon case into richer fields of 
profit. As to the effect of such a move, it was not unreasonable 
to assume that the public would submit to anything that could 
remotely be related to success and prosperity, the gods for 
whom all other divinities had been abandoned. The people, 
being demonstratively sheep habituated to shearing, would 
not be likely to flinch from another touch of the shears. 
Whether the assumption of the railroads was correct is yet 
to be seen. 

Only one threat to the O’Fallon decision lies on the 
horizon. This is that it is well and publicly known that the 
railroads’ cry of poverty is by no means bona fide. Lately 
the Class 1 roads have enjoyed enormous prosperity. Their 
1927 net operating income exceeded that of 1926. Two- 
thirds of the carriers reported larger net earnings in 1928 
than in 1927. Some roads have increased their stock issues 
and cut melons. One hundred and eighty-three Class 1 


roads reported the January, 1929, net income as $77,261,000, 
an increase of 36.6 per cent over January, 1928. Last De- 
cember, Mr. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association, stated that the railways were in the best con- 
dition in their history. 

What will Congress have to say about the O’Fallon 
decision? It is possible that this extraordinary finding of 
our august highest court may in essence be reversed by the 
lowly Congress through a law repealing that provision of the 
Transportation Act which directs the I. C. C. to give repro- 
duction cost “due consideration.” It is also possible that the 
public will look at the decision of the court realistically, 
seeing in it, not so much the echo of the law of the land, as 
the reflection of the background and consequent bias of five 
individuals who may be described respectively as (1) an 
ex-attorney of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company; 
(2) an ex-attorney of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; (3) an able, conservative lawyer, once Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who has, on the bench, shown at 
least ordinary zeal in defending corporate interests; (4) a 
member of the Republican old guard of Tennessee, the selec- 
tion of President Harding. ‘This justice’s father was prin- 
cipal owner of the Knoxville and Ohio Railroad, later 
bought by the Southern Railway; and his own law firm was 
counsel for the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia, as 
well as the Knoxville and Ohio. And finally, the Chief Jus- 
tice, Mr. William Howard Taft, an amiable Ohioan, also 
elevated to the bench by President Harding, who has 
throughout his long office-holding career rarely strayed from 
the easiest, most comfortable path. 

The public will also note that, in sharp disagreement 
with these five justices, stand Louis D. Brandeis, who has 
many times earned its confidence by fearless and supremely 
intelligent service, and Harlan F. Stone, a comparatively new 
justice but one who has already finely proved his mettle. 
And Oliver Wendell Holmes. May that revered but eter- 
nally young David retain his keen eye and strong sling arm 
throughout the Hoover Administration, in which, unless signs 
fail, he and his liberal companions of the bench will have 
their work cut out in holding back the Philistines! 


Fremont Older 


By GEORGE P. WEST 


without pretension. Any time these forty-odd years 

he would have told you that whatever else it might 
have a newspaper must have advertising and circulation, and 
that he was running a newspaper for owners who expected 
him to make it pay. This realism has been the constant 
background of his career. He has been, primarily and most 
consistently, a circulation-getter, the editor of a profitable 
afternoon newspaper dependent on the crowd for its circula- 
tion and on shop-keepers for its advertising. He has risked 
both, he has taken huge chances, but always as a confident 
and audacious gambler who expected to win. It has prob- 
ably never occurred to him to accept a permanently dimin- 
ished circulation and revenue in order to pursue a policy 
that pleased him. Nor is it likely that he would have acted 


agence OLDER’S career began, as it will end, 


differently if he had acquired ownership of the newspaper of 
which he was editor. It is more reasonable to suppose that 
ownership would have made him more conservative. 
Within this frame, Older has wielded an influence and 
achieved a stature that are difficult to measure in tangibles 
or to present convincingly to a generation of younger men 
that has learned how to live by tweaking the crowd’s nose 
instead of selling it papers. We find him at seventy-two 
editing one of those Hearst afternoon papers that are a cross 
between the yellows of thirty years ago and the tabloids of 
today, and entirely complacent in doing so. He is more 
than complacent, he is serene. While the jazz nonsense 
roars through the presses below him, he sits interested and 
amused, of it and yet infinitely above it in his spiritual de- 
tachment and Olympian humorous tolerance for everything 
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human. That particular newspaper would roar on without 
him, stripped then of the powerful leaven that manages to 
survive in spite of all that Hearst’s peripatetic experts can 
accomplish. And Older retired to his ranch would hug 
a cold and lonely independence which is the last 
thing he prizes. For he is like one of the great Russians in 
his love of the human scene and his need of immersion in it. 
His serenity comes of a hard-won inner integrity and self- 
knowledge and bemusement. Toward human behavior he 
has come to have the scientist’s complete acceptance, as of 
any objective phenomena, and the scientist’s curiosity and de- 
light in observing it. He has the scientist’s humility in a 
world which he did not make and imperfectly understands, 
and in which he sees himself and others at the mercy of 
forces which they cannot control. He sees these forces as 
chiefly chemical, and it is significant of the mood induced in 
him by his retirement as a crusader that he no longer em- 
phasizes the social and economic forces that work against 
freedom, or, when he does consider them, is inclined to 
doubt the possibility of doing very much about it while our 
old friend “human nature” remains unchanged. 

I have called Older complacent and serene, and at once 
the adjectives are seen to be absurd in any except a relative 
sense. For life has always excited him and torn at him. 
He has never accepted it calmly, and he never will. It 
is merely that at seventy-two he has learned to laugh at him- 
self, during the calmer moments that succeed those in which 
he has flared into protest against suffering and injustice, 
or into oversanguine enthusiasm, or into a consuming anx- 
iety for the troubles of his friends. He is forever vowing 
that he will no longer try to guide the destinies of others, 
nor fret when they collide with distress; that he will no 
longer resent rascality or smug stupidity in power; that he 
will not again let any instance of suffering or injustice stir 
him to anger or despair. And his friends smile, knowing 
that the sun will not set before he has once more committed 
all of these endearing absurdities. Toward the newspaper 
business in general, and his own part in it in particular, he 
has no illusions, no rationalizations to mitigate the baseness 
or to exaggerate the good. His serenity is that of a man 
whose victory lies in steadily facing every frustration and 
defeat and bringing them into focus in the rich composition 
of a life. 

Older’s self-mastery is best shown in this, that Hearst 
never had a more efficient or loyal editor. In many intimate 
talks I have never heard him utter a word of disparagement 
or make the slightest gesture to remind himself or others 
that his being there was a colossal discrepancy. It is, for 
him, just an amusing way to spend his later years, infinitely 
more diverting and stimulating than the inactivity of retire- 
ment. It is the front seat to which he is accustomed at 
what has been for him always a fascinating spectacle. There 
is printer’s ink, and youth, and there is a conveniently large 
income to care for all the dumb and human animals that he 
has gathered at his ranch. 


Also it would be a distortion to present Older as alien 


to the medium in which he works. He is the newspaperman 
to the marrow of his bones, and the afternoon newspaperman 
at that, in a city where a paper must get and keep all kinds 
of readers if it is to survive. For more than fifty years he 
has been saturated in that strange business. Every working 
day for forty years he has been responsible for getting out a 


paper that would sell. Every week-day he has watched 
street sales, studied circulation sheets, measured advertising, 
For half a century the current gossip and sensation of the 
city street has been his immediate concern. There were 
early years when nothing much mattered but getting circu- 
lation and revenue for a paper that had neither when he 
began. They happened to be years when the young Hearst 
was startling the country by his audacity in a similar enter- 
prise, and my guess is that at sixty-two Older found it easier 
to accept Hearst’s offer because at thirty-two he had admired 
the man’s dash and energy and his delight in outraging the 
smug as well as the decent. But all that is beside the point, 
which is that Older at sixty-two, with a record of struggle 
and achievement unexceeded in American journalism, found 
himself faced with a choice of retiring or becoming editor of 
a Hearst paper, and chose inevitably the more active and 
amusing course. For twenty-five years before that he had 
dominated the policy of a paper that was his own in all but 
ownership. He had given it a circulation that has not been 
equaled since in the afternoon field, although the community 
has all but doubled in population, and he had given it an 
influence and a character such as no other paper on the 
Pacific Coast and few in the entire country possessed. The 
assumption of authority by a young heir put an end to that. 
If Older were malicious there would be satisfaction for him 
in the decay that began when he left the Bulletin and that 
has continued ever since, and in the related circumstance 
that Hearst’s attempt to enter the afternoon field in San 
Francisco was a financial failure until Older, forced from 
the Bulletin, had become editor of the Call. 

Yet it would be a mistake to see the termination of the 
crusading phase of Older’s career as the result of special 
circumstances involving the ownership of a particular news- 
paper. In a larger and truer sense it was the crowd that 
failed him—that crowd whose shortcomings we formerly 
concealed from ourselves by such brave generalizations as the 
People, or Labor, or Humanity. Older is one of a whole 
generation of journalists and reformers which began with 
the assumption that big circulations and a mass following are 
indispensable to any important accomplishment. A lifetime 
of thinking and living “circulation” had given him a con- 
tempt for minority sheets—a contempt that surrendered to 
intense admiration for one or two exceptions and is latterly 
tinged perhaps with doubt of his premises. His gifts as an 
editor permitted him to justify his belief in the crowd long 
after it would have failed most men who had so far outrun 
crowd prejudices. For many years he assumed as a matter 
of course than whatever interested and excited him would 
interest and excite others. He was right often enough to 
give his paper the largest afternoon circulation in San Fran- 
cisco at a time when it was defending the I. W. W.., de- 
manding sympathy and understanding for prostitutes and 
convicts, fighting preparedness, and insisting that private 
property and the competitive system were inevitably breeders 
of crime and graft, poverty and injustice. Then, when the 
war hysteria and the Preparedness Day bomb outrage at 
length stirred the business community to mobilize irresisti- 
bly against him, Older faced the facts, saw “labor” among 
the first to desert him, and without hesitation changed the 
paper’s policy to permit it to survive. It was the end at last 
of a feat unparalleled in American journalism—Older’s 
genius defying, year in and year out, an economic and social 
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set-up that would have squelched another editor with the 
sureness and speed of the law of gravity. Today Older’s 
faith in the crowd is gone. His magnificent energy and will 
could not prevail against its inertia and prejudice forever. 
But the ripples are still flowing and not even the size of the 
Hoover vote convinces me that Older’s faith was misplaced 
or his fight in vain. 

As a study in character, Older’s career is chiefly re- 
markable for the growth and enlargement in personality that 
have proceeded steadily through years of such day-by-day 
scrimmage as would leave weaker natures soiled and tired. 
Material success and vulgar power were the criteria of a 
good life in the America of the seventies and eighties. The 
individual who demanded more faced the world single- 
handed. There was, for him, no fashionable hierarchy of 
iconoclasts like Shaw and Mencken and their hosts. There 
was no Greenwich Village, no well-worn route to Paris, no 
publishers and play-producers looking eagerly for sharply 
critical books and plays, no gallery of restless women. There 
was only the West, where frontier life did in fact offer a 
certain masculine freedom and zest and some very genuine 
values which scholar-critics of the Brooks-Mumford school 
are quite incapable of comprehending. To the West of 1872 
the young Older escaped, at sixteen, from a Puritan patri- 
arch in Wisconsin, and there, in the mining camps of Nevada 
and California, later in the lusty young city of San Francisco, 
he found some sort of equivalent for the release and enlarge- 
ment that New York and Paris offer today. He fought his 
way to power on the terms of the society in which he found 
himself, and then, instinctively at first, used his power for 
ends that brought him into one conflict after another with 
the standards of the times. Thus, fighting, following in- 
stinct, learning, he used his anarchic Western world as a 
laboratory to work out those values that we of a younger 
generation accept as a matter of course. 

Older’s larger career began with the San Francisco 
graft prosecution, when for five years he pursued crooked 
politicians and corporation bribe-givers with tigerish ferocity. 
Out of that ferment came the State-wide campaign to “kick 
the Southern Pacific out of politics.”* When the progressive 
revolt that Older initiated more than any other one man had 
culminated in the election of. Hiram Johnson in 1910, the 
new Governor acknowledged in private again and again the 
great and decisive part played by Older and tried again and 
again to give him some emphatic public accolade. If ever vic- 
tory was sweet on the palates of men, it was sweet for Older 
and his friends in those days. The election of Johnson had 
followed years of bitter, discouraging struggle. The paper 
for the success of which Older was responsible had been 
menaced in circulation and revenue as it bore the brunt of 
the fight. Older himself, for years a distinguished figure in 
San Francisco’s sparkling life, had resigned from one club 
after another and seen one old acquaintance after another 
draw away as the lines were drawn tighter and tighter. 
Then came the most spectacular political turn-over in the 
history of California politics. Chosen by Older as a candi- 
date, almost propelled into the campaign by the force of the 
editor’s enthusiasm, Johnson’s election put him in command 
of a State eager to honor them both. At the top of the list 
of honors at the Governor’s disposal were the regencies of 





*In what follows I have adapted or repeated verbatim some para- 
graphs from a sketch of Older written in 1925 for a California newspaper. 


the University of California. Older declined. Instead, he 
asked for the appointment of another, and as his sole request 
he asked that Tolstoy’s terrible indictment of poverty, “What 
Is to Be Done?” be placed before the students as the subject 
for a prize essay. The Governor proffered an honorary com- 
mission to study something or other in Europe, and Older 
declined. The Governor offered a railroad commissionership, 
and Older declined. He declined, and then sent a letter 
and a messenger and more letters and more messengers to the 
Governor asking him to take nineteen poor wretches out of 
the dungeon of San Quentin prison! 

In nearly three years as political reporter for Older, 
during which I acted for months on end as messenger be- 
tween him and the Governor, the only request for favors I 
ever carried from my boss to the man who then had every- 
thing to give were requests for acts of mercy for obscure and 
helpless men. The truth was that Older had all but for- 
gotten politics the moment he saw Hiram Johnson in the 
Governor’s chair and the success of their program assured. 
Older had already enlisted for the next war. Unpopular 
causes called him—the cleaning out of San Quentin and the 
use of Donald Lowrie to start a prison-reform movement 
that became nation-wide, as it inspired Thomas Mott Os- 
borne and led to the reform of Sing Sing; the ventilating of 
the mess of human exploitation and misery that was prostitu- 
tion in San Francisco; a violent frontal attack on self- 
righteousness and blind respectability; a championing of the 
cause of labor, even of the migratory and homeless men of 
the I. W. W. Always his methods were extraordinary and 
effective. He published serially a prostitute’s frank story. 
It brought scores of letters from the underworld, many of 
them valuable human documents, and these he printed, too. 
He sent Sophie Treadwell to each of the prominent clergy- 
men in turn, disguised as a street-girl in distress, and pub- 
lished her stories of exactly what they said and did. When 
a preacher called on Older to protest about something, Older 
heard him out and then shouted at him: “Why don’t you 
preach Christianity?” When the man somewhat timidly 
affirmed that he did, and asked Older why he doubted it, 
Older roared: “Because if you did we'd have reporters and 
cameramen out there to cover the stoning of your church!” 

During the graft prosecution Older was the sheer 
fighter, the man of action, raining blows and calling on God 
with the best and worst of them. Lincoln Steffens said then 
that he should have been a cavalry leader instead of an 
editor, having in mind his physique and his flashing, fierce 
eyes and his terrific energy. But when victory arrived re- 
vulsion came. He saw all the savagery and the incidental 
unfairness of the fight. He saw Abe Ruef, arch villain of 
the piece, as a product of the system and he saw the real 
causes of corruption in human greed and thirst for power, 
and in a society that, whatever it professes, nevertheless 
organizes itself to reward these things. And with the same 
impetuous zeal he began attacking self-righteousness and de- 
manding mercy and understanding for jailbirds, for prosti- 
tutes, even for Abe Ruef, whose incarceration in San Quentin 
remained the one outward and visible sign of the graft prose- 
cution’s success. To ask the triumphant reformers to let 
Ruef out of prison was like asking a victorious army to throw 
away its trophies. It was like asking them to heed the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

Always it has been the individual that has appealed to 
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Older. Seventeen years ago he began running a series of 
personal stories—confessions in which ex-prisoners, women 
of the street, drunkards, newspapermen, political bosses, told 
the inner story of their lives. They reduced problems to the 
concrete human equation and thus, as effectively as any great 
writer, Older used his paper to illuminate and intensify the 
experience of living for his readers. Years later magazine 
editors in New York were to seize upon the same idea and 
use it, their stories falsified and vulgarized for the crowd, to 
multiply circulations. Older’s latest serial of this genre, 
published in the Call in 1925, was Jack Black’s remarkable 
narrative of his life as a burglar, robber, and yeggman, issued 
later in book form by Macmillan as “You Can’t Win.” 

Once a fluent and forceful writer himself, Older as 
editor came more and more to rely on men whom he picked 
from the staff and trained to express his ideas. He played on 
a big daily newspaper as an organist on his great organ, 
until it became the only instrument at his command. His 
book of autobiographical stories, “My Own Story,” written 
under pressure for newspaper serialization, interested news- 
papermen keenly in this country and in England and did 
indeed reflect Older, but it consisted of objective narrative 
and left out his personal story. The editorial habit is notori- 
ously fatal to the writing habit, and it is a pity that Older, 
in pouring out his vitality to illuminate human experience 
for the readers of a newspaper, has not made a fuller and 
more permanent record of a life and a spirit that are touched 
with greatness. 

The writer is impelled to add a final word of personal 
testimony. After some years under Older, he went East 
and there for six years had the more or less intimate contact 
with celebrities, with outstanding personalities, that is inci- 
dental to newspaper work. For not a few of them he came 
to have unreserved admiration and respect. But always he 
missed something, felt some lack. From no other has he ever 
got the stimulation, the feeling of enlargement of life’s pos- 
sibilities, that is a common experience of those associated with 
Older. Contact with Older at his best gives a feeling akin 
to the effect of great art, a feeling that life is richer and 
more spacious and beautiful than one had otherwise felt 
it to be. 


Music on the Air 


By BLANCHE BLOCH 
‘O UR inventions,” said Thoreau of the laying of 


the Atlantic cable, “are but improved means to 

unimproved ends. We are anxious to tunnel 
under the Atlantic and bring the Old World some weeks 
nearer to the New; but perchance the first news to leak 
through . . . will be that the Princess Adelaide has the whoop- 
ing cough.” If Thoreau doubted the urgent and ultimate im- 
portance of most of the news flashed over the cables, what 
would he have said of the radio, that latest marvel of science, 
which can call aid to a ship in distress, guide airplanes in 
Arctic wastes, or bring Presidential candidates to the homes 
of the nation—and which has been used mainly for the pur- 
pose of broadcasting fifty-seven varieties of twaddle upon 
the air? 


Said David Sarnoff, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Radio Corporation of America, in a recent speech 
before the Economic Club of New York: 

When the radio industry outgrew its first customer, 
the radio amateur, the electrical industry of the United 
States undertook to create a listening public. It was a 
unique experiment in industrial development. It was as 
if the publishing industry were to undertake the task of 
public education in order to create a class of readers for 
the printed word; as if musical-instrument makers were to 
give lessons in music and organize bands throughout the 
country to establish a market for their products. Despite 
the fact that chapter and verse were quoted from economic 
precedent to show that no industry could survive which 
was burdened with a service established upon such a basis, 
the industry grew apace and the listening public with it. 
In eight years, more than thirty-five million people in the 
United States were radio listeners and some ten million 
homes were equipped with receiving sets. 

In other words, there were almost as many radio 
listeners as readers of the comic strips and the Sunday 
“funnies.” A triumph of business achievement certainly, 
but what about the cultural possibilities? In Great Britain, 
with a tax on receiving sets and with broadcasting in the 
hands of a government monopoly, a good deal of thought 
had been given to this phase of the matter from the begin- 
ning. Here, with open competition and a policy of free- 
dom of the air for everyone, programs were soon in the 
hands of advertisers, who outbid each other, not for the best 
available talent, but for the most advantageous hours. By 
far the greater proportion of the vast unseen audience they 
hoped to reach was musically illiterate. They took no 
chances. The principal radio stations, it is true, maintained 
their own staff of competent musicians, presenting them reg- 
ularly in featured hours, but it is a significant fact that even 
today, though each of these “sustaining features” as they 
are called is considered a potential commercial broadcast, 
the big buyers continue to pass them over in favor of jazz, 
“dinner-music,” and mongrel programs designed to hold the 
wandering attention of those whose only standard of enter- 
tainment is the movie or second-rate vaudeville. There are 
oases in this desert of vulgarity, it is true. A Sunday eve- 
ning hour with famous soloists, a weekly symphony concert 
or even two, occasional operatic and chamber-music pro- 
grams, but they are few, as one can see by examining care- 
fully any list of broadcasting programs published in the 
daily press. The average week-end announcements number 
about nine hundred items, less than a dozen of which can 
be taken seriously as music. 

This senseless disturbance of the ether begins at some 
stations as early as 6:45 a. m. and continues until midnight. 
We have the word of the National Broadcasting Company’s 
statistician to the effect that only 15 per cent of this 
racket is jazz, while 28 per cent of the total broadcasting 
is given over to “classical music”; but classical music is an 
elastic term, used in this case to cover any number ef pro- 
grams without the slightest interest for the real music lover. 
As for the remainder, only a radio fan is likely to know who 
the Gold Spot Pals, the Dynacone Diners, or the Emerald 
Instrumentalists may be, to say nothing of “Aunt Jymmie” 
or “Just Among Ourselves.” 

When one considers that the general public has given 
no sign of open dissatisfaction with this sort of thing, that it 
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would, on the contrary, probably go on accepting it indefi- 
nitely, it becomes apparent that the greatest possible credit 
is due Mr. Sarnoff, who took the first decisive step in the 
direction of improvement. Mr. Sarnoff is evidently a man 
of imagination. He had helped to place the radio in ten 
million homes. Having taught his public how to read he 
began to consider how he might give it something worth 
reading. Early last spring the Radio Corporation of America 
undertook an experiment. Three symphony concerts under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch were broadcast from all 
stations east of the Rocky Mountains. Announcement of 
these concerts was made by radio and through educational 
bodies all over the country, and questionnaires designed to 
determine the degree of interest with which they were re- 
ceived were sent to various high schools and colleges. The 
response was overwhelming and Mr. Sarnoff began to see 
the endless possibilities of radio in the schools. 

It was the opportunity for which Mr. Damrosch had 
been waiting. “I said to them,” he told the writer, “give 
me the children and I will make a nation of music lovers.” 
Everyone knows that for thirty years Mr. Damrosch has 
given to delighted audiences of New York children their 
first lessons in listening to and understanding music. Now, 
thanks to Mr. Sarnoff, he has an audience of millions in a 
theater extending from the Atlantic to the Rockies and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the twenty-sixth of last October he gave the first 
of a series of forty-eight programs. In the two weeks fol- 
lowing that concert the National Broadcasting Company re- 
ceived twenty-five thousand letters. They are still coming 
in at the rate of many hundred a day and a special office force 
is kept busy filing and answering them. Letters from city 
children and their teachers and parents, from listeners in 
remote farmhouses, from pupils in the little red schoolhouses 
Mr. Damrosch wished most of all to reach. 

The forty-eight programs were divided into four graded 
series for listeners of different age levels and are broadcast 
over the stations known as the Blue Network. It is not yet 
possible to know with any exactitude the number of per- 
sons reached, but they are variously estimated to have been 
between twelve and fifteen million. The Radio Corporation 
of America financed these concerts at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Receiving sets have been bought by 
local boards of education, loaned by dealers, presented by 
public-spirited citizens and women’s clubs, and in some cases 
paid for by the children themselves. In one town each school 
child contributed ten cents. 

In building the programs Mr. Damrosch has followed 
the same plan that has been so successful in the New York 
concerts. First he introduces his “musical family,” the or- 
chestra. Each instrument is illustrated, and when his hearers 
have learned to recognize their voices and distinguish be- 
tween them there are, for the older groups, talks and pro- 
grams on musical form, and for the younger ones on “Nature 
in Music,” “Fairies in Music,” and even “Animals in 
Music.” In Carnegie Hall, of course, Mr. Damresch can 
appeal to the eye as well as the ear. But his unique voice, 
as vibrant and distinct as any of his instruments, brings his 
presence so clearly before the listener that one hardly misses 
the visual picture. However, Mr. Damrosch has asked that 
the children be shown photographs of all the instruments or, 
better still, the instruments themselves, for he hopes not only 


to develop a love and understanding of music, but to en- 
courage the children to form orchestras of their own. He 
knows that actual participation in the production of music 
is the goal of every child who loves it, and indeed of every 
adult as well. To use his own words: “I earnestly wish 
to arouse a general enthusiasm for music and a realization 
of the fact that it is not a mere amusement but a powerful 
and unrestricted medium for the expression of human 
emotion.” 

The second great American corporation to choose to 
advertise itself through the agency of symphonic music is 
the General Electric Company which lately inaugurated a 
series of fifty-two concerts also under the direction of Mr. 
Damrosch, who so far has the American field much to him- 
self. However, the recent experiment in transatlantic broad- 
casting by means of which American listeners were enabled 
to hear a performance of Rachmaninoff’s E minor symphony 
by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra of London introduces the 
prospect of some very healthy competition. If through hear- 
ing much good music the American public should arrive at 
the stage of development where it could judge orchestral 
performance as it now discriminates between jazz bands, 
the time might at last be ripe for the advent of the long- 
awaited American composer. 

The prohibitive cost of financing first-class symphony 
orchestras makes it impossible to hope that there will ever 
be very many of them, but if a popular demand could be 
created every village in the United States could through the 
good-will of our great industrial organizations hear all our 
major orchestras. Under the American system our principal 
broadcasting stations depend to a large degree upon com- 
mercial features for defraying expenses. Instead of main- 
taining their relations with the public through the medium 
of second- and third-rate programs, our millionaire corpora- 
tions could, through the practical application of that “ideal 
of service” of which we hear so much, easily assume a role 
in our present civilization comparable to that of the great 
aristocratic patrons of art in the days of the Renaissance. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter loves the smell of printer’s ink. At 

least that is the traditional way of putting it. 

In point of fact the Drifter cares less about the 
smells of a printing plant than about its sights and sounds. 
In pursuit of the latter the Drifter from time to time ram- 
bles through New Chambers Street, east of New York’s 
Municipal Building, until he comes to Number 57. There 
he climbs the iron stairway to the Nation Press, where— 
along with other jobs—the palladium of liberty in which 
this column appears is printed. The Drifter revels in the 
sights and sounds he finds there—type-setting and type-cast- 
ing machines, presses large and presses small, binding, fold- 
ing, and cutting machines, all the wonderful devices which 
make up a modern printing plant ready to take on any kind 
of job from a handbill to an encyclopedia. The Drifter 
never tires of standing beside a linotype machine, listening to 
its steady click, click, and wondering how it can be that the 
same human animal which devised this extraordinary instru- 
ment is so incapable in matters political and economic that 
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it doesn’t know enough to come in out of the rain. But 
even better than the linotype machine, the Drifter likes to 
watch the Miehle Vertical, a small press so compact that 
the eye can take in the complete process at a glance and 
yet so unerring in its action that the mind can hardly be- 
lieve it possible. By means of suction the Miehle picks up 
sheet after sheet from a solid pile of paper, with a speed 
and precision not attainable by human fingers, flicks the 
sheets into the press in perfect position, jams them against 
the waiting type, whisks them out at the other side upon 
an air-drying carrier, and finally drops them a few feet 
farther along in a pile as neat and solid as that where 
the job began. 
« + - . * 
HERE is something almost uncanny in the dexterity, 
skill, and, yes, intelligence of this machine. It is a 
fascinating device to contemplate—an antidote for the blues, 
pyorrhea, halitosis, or what ails you. When the Drifter 
gets old and rich and retires from drifting, he is going to 
instal a Miehle Vertical in his library just to convince him 
that the human race is not such a bunch of dumb-bells and 
fatheads as one is likely to conclude from reading the 
newspapers. 
+. om . . * 

UT even the marvelous machines of a printing plant 

sometimes go wrong. Sometimes they are as cantank- 
erous and absurd as if they were human. Like all pro- 
gressive concerns, the Nation Press believes in advertising, 
and Amos H. Barnett, the treasurer, gets out a leaflet from 
time to time designed both to inform and amuse actual and 
prospective customers. The other day Amos wrote of life 
at 57 New Chambers Street as follows: 

If you want to know what the heck a hectic day in 
a printing asylum means, listen to what happened one 
Wednesday morning. To start out with, the whifflesnack 
on the big press broke and landed kaswish in the ink 
fountain, splashing the inky goo all over Mrs. Smith’s 
7,000 wedding invitations drying out on the tooter for 
noon delivery. The release of this whifflesnack loosened 
up the hot sprucing goofus under the cotter pin, which 
fell onto the rollers and melted them right off the press. 

Meantime two other sprucing goofuses on the whap- 
perchuck dried out for want of lubrication, and there was 
the Old Ned to pay. We couldn’t stop the presses and 
we were running out of paper, so the only thing to do 
was to— 

Run the Presses Backwards 

Now, very few printshops can run their presses back- 
wards, but we are speaking about our shop. As soon as 
the pile of paper was run through, we reversed the presses, 
pulling the paper back in again and guiding it up on to 
the feedboard whence it came from. This kept up until we 
could get the power house to shut off the current. 

Of course the customers never found out about the 
trouble, because our presses are in such close register that 
no matter how many round trips the paper made through 
the presses, each sheet looked like it had but a single 
perfect impression. 

It was a hectic Wednesday morning; we'll never for- 
get it; it was on the first of April, 1923. 

. * * * + 
ERHAPS the date suggests that Amos may be exag- 
gerating. But since Joan Lowell we are getting 
accustomed to believing anything. THe DriFTer 


Correspondence 
Playing with Fire 


To tHe Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish to protest with all my might against your 
assertion that prohibition represents “the smug middle class.” 
It represents one phase of the age-long fight between darkness 
and light. 

Intoxicating drink is one of the oldest enemies of the 
human race. From the dawn of ethics men have been found 
who made war upon it. On Pussyfoot Johnson’s long tour 
through India he was welcomed by the common people every- 
where with huge crowds and overwhelming enthusiasm; for 
the three great religions of India all forbid liquor, but the 
government will not allow prohibition because it gets a revenue 
from drink. 

In this country prohibition has had distinguished backing 
from men and women who were exceptionally clear-sighted on 
questions of right and wrong. William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips favored it. Most of the early equal-rights 
women fought against liquor as well as against the subjection 
of women. And the need for prohibition was much less pressing 
in their time than in these days of speeding and swarming auto- 
mobiles, and all sorts of intricate and dangerous machinery. 

As for “smugness,” the effusions of the pro-liquor people 
in the press show that many of them are as supercilious and 
conceited while defending self-indulgence as anyone could possi- 
bly be while advocating self-denial for the public good. 

A sound conception of personal liberty does not include the 
right to play with fire in a powder magazine. 

Atice STONE BLACKWELL 

Dorchester, Massachusetts, May 13 


Emperor or President 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Hoover is no doubt a good civil engineer. Still, 
this fact, if true, does not make him a statesman. How little 
he really appreciates the value of freedom and the vigilance 
necessary to preserve human liberty was shown by his remarks 
at a luncheon of the Associated Press. In referring to prohibi- 
tion Mr. Hoover, following in the lead of the orthodox prohi- 
bition fanatics, used this language: “Whatever the value of any 
law may be, the enforcement of that law, written in plain terms 
upon the statute books, is not to my mind a debatable question. 
Law should be observed and must be enforced until it is re- 
pealed by the proper processes of our democracy.” These words 
would have gladdened the hearts of the witch-hangers of New 
England when juries were refusing to send old women to death 
in obedience to a tyrannical and fanatical law. 

To mark the progress in government in two thousand 
years, these words of Mr. Hoover might be compared with an 
utterance of Trajan, the Emperor of Rome, made in the year 
112. Pliny was then the governor of a Roman province, and 
the prosecution of the Christians was in full swing. The law 
provided death for becoming a Christian—Senator Jones, please 
note. Men and women, however, continued to stand by their 
faith in spite of terrible torture. Under the circumstances 
Pliny, who was shocked by the Joneses of his day, wrote to 
Trajan for instructions. The Emperor, after recommending 
clemency and toleration, instructed Pliny about violations of 
the act. He did not say that a hideous law must be enforced 
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so long as it is a law. In speaking of the violators of the 
statute, he said: “Do not go out of your way to look for them.” 
Had the Roman Emperor determined to enforce all laws while 
they were laws Christianity would have been wiped out of the 
Roman Empire and therefore of all Europe. 

Who was right, the Roman Emperor two thousand years 
ago or the chief magistrate of the American Republic? The 
truth is that it is impossible to repeal a criminal statute until 
it is generally violated. 

Emerson said that the good citizen must not be too obedient 
to the law. There is no limit to which fanaticism will not go. 
To teach the sacredness of the statutes, and to prefer the strict 
obedience to law to the preservation of freedom, is a cowardly 
doctrine that would inevitably lead to slavery. A criminal 
statute to be enforced requires the overwhelming support of 
the people. The first Adams used every possible effort to enforce 
the obnoxious Alien and Sedition laws, but all over the land 
American citizens defied the jail, and the laws were finally dis- 
regarded. When Jefferson was elected to follow Adams, he did 
not announce that whether the law was good or bad it should 
be obeyed. He found that the people would not submit to such 
legislation, and he used all his influence to have the tyrannical 
statutes repealed, which was promptly done. 

To enforce obedience to an obnoxious law that is held in 
general contempt by a large percentage of the citizens is not 
law-enforcement; it is tyranny. To awe men and women by 
threats of persecution and jail is to destroy independence, to 
degrade citizenship and belittle man. The statesman who dis- 
covered that a law was odious to good citizens would not seek 
to club them into submission. Instead of that he would recog- 
nize and respect the feelings of a free people and use his 
influence to repeal the law. 


Chicago, Illinois, May 22 CLARENCE Darrow 


Strange History 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: As the inimitable Mr. Coolidge might put it, I do not 
choose to disturb unduly the current historians. However, a 
rainy Sunday’s reading of Charles Willis Thompson’s “Presi- 
dents I Have Known,” which opens with the flat declaration, 
“This book is confined rigidly to matters within my own knowl- 
edge,” has not exactly strengthened my faith in the veracious 
recorders of our time. In Mr. Thompson’s quite entertaining 
book, page 317, I found this snappy description of an incident 
“within my own knowledge”: 

When Wilson was about to be notified officially of his 
nomination for Governor of New Jersey, he was sitting 

on a porch at his Princeton home, dressed in an unpressed, 

uncreased suit of clothes that he had worn daily for 

months. Tumulty, who even at that time was taking a 

paternal interest in his political welfare, came to look him 

over, and started in dismay. “My God, Mr. Wilson!” 

he cried, “the Notification Committee will be here in half 

an hour and you have to get into some decent clothes.” 

“What's the matter with these?” asked Wilson, glanc- 
ing down at them in innocent surprise. 
“Never mind,” Tumulty screamed, “you go up and 

get Mrs. Wilson to tell you.” 

Half an hour afterward Tumulty returned, to see 

Wilson again sitting on the porch, dressed to the minute. 

He looked at Tumulty, and smiled his ugly but winning 

smile. “Satisfied?” he asked. The Notification Committee 

arrived and saw a dignified candidate, irreproachably 
garbed. 


Now it so happens that every Princetonian at all familiar with 
the Wilsons of that far-off time, knows that Mr. Wilson did 
not even know Mr. Tumulty then; that Mrs. Wilson was up 


in the Connecticut hills, spending her vacation at old Lyme, 
and that when Mr. Wilson did appear before the Democratic 
State Convention in Trenton, he was still wearing that un- 
creased suit and well-worn golf sweater. 

If Mr. Thompson will take the trouble to peep into Mr. 
Tumulty’s book on Wilson, he will find, pages 18-19, that Mr. 
Tumulty at that time was not manifesting any paternal interest 
in Mr. Wilson. Mr. Tumulty relates that“he was not even a 
delegate to the convention, but he was on hand trying his level 
best to prevent the nomination of Wilson. Nor had he ever 
seen Mr. Wilson. It was not until a lieutenant of Colonel 
George Harvey, whom Mr. Thompson conveniently labels the 
Notification Committee, walked upon the stage of the conven- 
tion hall with the candidate that Mr. Tumulty’s eye fell for 
the first time upon the man, to use Tumulty’s own words, he 
had been “openly and bitterly denouncing only a few hours 
before.” 


Princeton, New Jersey, May 19 A. B. 


Mush and Mother 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Today on Mother’s Day (invented by florists, candy- 
sellers, and telegraph companies) I received a special delivery 
letter from my daughter at college which read: 

“All that I am, and all that I hope to be, I owe to you, 
dear Mother. With the passing years the realization of 

my debt of gratitude grows more profound and my love 

ever deeper and stronger.” Hot dog! 

This leads me to believe that there is still hope for rescue out 
of the disgusting swamp of sentimental mush in which the 
Western Union would drown us. Perhaps the youngsters can 
ridicule this commercial “love” out of existence. If not, why 
can’t the mothers? 


New York, May 12 Juuia SmitH 
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Thunder Storm 
By STERLING NORTH 


After the stars were blown out one by one 

The wind lay wallowing in the grass and leaves. 
Seeing the clouds arise, the lightning run, 

We scurried to the porch, beneath broad eaves 

To watch the storm. Somewhere a frog’s hoarse croak ; 
Then faint as wheel upon a distant bridge, 

Then deep as boulders tumbling from the ridge, 

The thunder murmured, gathered voice, and spoke. 


By the unreal, the stark and wavering light 
We saw the dark woods tossing in the wind; 
And far beyond and almost out of mind 

A lake that glimmered in the stormy night. 
Then silence all about us sweet and dank, 
Till, with a windy sigh, the earth drank. 


Mr. Lewisohn Proposes Salvation 


Mid-Channel. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
M R. LEWISOHN’S “Upstream” was a beautifully writ- 


ten and arresting book that attracted attention at the 

time of its publication for something besides its incon- 
testable merits. It was the record of an American whose spir- 
itual and social career was deflected by the prejudice against a 
Jew in peace and a German in war. His “The Island Within” 
was the fictional record of a young intellectual Jew who after 
wandering among the heathen found himself and found his way 
home. “Mid-Channel” returns to the autobiographical mode. 
It is a record of what happened to Mr. Lewisohn since quitting 
America and since living, essentially an exile, in Vienna and 
Paris. He, too, has found his core of being, his way of life, 
and his salvation. 

It is difficult to estimate ““Mid-Channel” as a work of art— 
which it must at once be said it decidedly is. Like Goethe’s 
“Poetry and Truth,” it is more than the record of a section 
of a life. It is the meditation of a poet playing over the themes 
which the intenser occurrences of his own life have suggested 
to him. It is written in that style at once morally grave, intel- 
lectually responsible, and passionately personal which is Mr. 
Lewisohn’s special accomplishment. It is full of etched 
vignettes of cities and places, Vienna, Paris, Carcassonne, the 
French Riviera and its induplicable English visitors, French 
Algiers, Rome, Haute Savoie. It has admirable succinct im- 
pressions of persons, Schniztler and Merijkowski, Sisley Hud- 
dleston, Thomas Mann, members of the Nation group. It is 
strewn with shrewd and sympathetic understanding of the spe- 
cific qualities and limitations of French and German life. It 
says with precision beautiful things about beautiful works of 
art. But one never thinks of the book itself primarily as a work 
of art. It is too intensely personal a document. There is 
probably no distinguished writer in our time for whom the life 
of the mind is so much an affair of the passions, for whom the 
intellectual life is a love affair, which the reader is made to 
share. There is also no writer who is so frankly, sometimes so 
embarrassingly, and on occasion so annoyingly intimate in his 
self-revelation. For at least this reviewer the early part of 
this book was a little too full of Mr. Lewisohn’s past marital 
difficulties and his present domestic felicity. 


One breathes a little more easily when Mr. Lewisohn 
passes to the general human issues with which his book is pri- 
marily concerned. ‘These issues center for him around his 
discovery at about the age of forty that he was spiritually a 
Jew and his doctrine that only by so finding himself can any 
intelligent Jew in our time lead a full, clear, and uncorrupted 
life. For Mr. Lewisohn not only is a return to the tradition 
of Judaism the only path to clarity and salvation for the Jew 
in the modern world. The “ethos” of Judaism, fused with the 
humane culture of the Greek tradition, is the only salvation for 
anyone and everyone in the modern world. For Jewish “ethos,” 
of which he gives, based on Talmudic sources, a poet’s beautiful 
apercu, is the only doctrine that has preached at once “nation- 
alism and peace,” integrity without infringement. The Greek 
tradition has “beauty and knowledge”; the Jewish tradition 
has “a gift for righteousness, humanity, and peace.” The future 
of civilization, he insists, needs a new synthesis, of Hebraism 
and Hellenism, “of nature and spirit, of knowledge and right- 
eousness.” 

“Ts it not true?” he asks, “is it not the chief task to which 
the friends of mankind, of whatever blood, should address 
themselves?” Mr. Lewisohn’s new union of Hellenism and 
Talmudical Judaism is less a philosophy arrived at than an 
experience passed through. Mr. Lewisohn protests—too much 
—that he is above all things a Jew. He is above all things 
a writer. He has long traversed with appreciation the human- 
istic tradition, Greece. He has recently discovered Judea. To 
the latter he clings, as any exile clings to a tradition that is a 
kind of memory in the blood. Mr. Lewisohn detects that many 
Jews are exiles in the modern world; they have never spoken 
its language spiritually without an accent. He feels that most 
moderns are exiles, at least from ideality. 

But one wonders how seriously he means this, how much 
more than literary eloquence there is in his prescription that the 
way to salvation in the modern world is by turning to tradi- 
tional roots rather than to possible flowerings. One wonders cer- 
tainly how seriously readers with a different history, Jews not 
in exile and Gentiles not disaffected with modernity, will take 
Mr. Lewisohn’s prescription. Mr. Lewisohn is a romantic 
German as well as a passionate Jew. His morality is one of 
attachment to the sources of one’s being in the past, the golden 
thread of Greece, the silver thread of Judea. The free mind 
which Mr. Lewisohn himself so often praises, may wish to look 
not to its origins but to its purposes. One may argue with Mr. 
Lewisohn. He provokes argument. But one must read him, 
and with admiration. Irwin EDMAN 


Southern Mill Villages 


Southern Mill Hills. By Lois Macdonald. New York: Alex 
L. Hillman. 
Welfare Work in Mill Villages. By Harriet L. Herring. 
University of North Carolina. $5. 
HE cornerstone of the Southern textile industry, accord- 
I ing to M. T. Copeland, a student of the industry, is not 
raw material, water-power, or low taxation, but “cheap 
and tractable labor.” Since 1925 over half of the workers in the 
textile industry have been in the Southern States. Who are 
these cheap and tractable workers and where do they come from? 
Lois Macdonald supplies a partial answer in her study of three 
mill villages, called “Southern Mill Hills.” Most Southern 
mill hands are sons and daughters of the American Revolution 
who have exchanged their serfdom as tenant farmers for the 
mechanical paradise of the mill towns, and who have found that 
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paradise without flavor. The average wage in the mill villages 
where Miss Macdonald lived is $17.04, $16.20, and $18.78. 
Houses rent for from $50 to $200 a year. A typical dinner 
consists of ham, steak, sausages, three kinds of cake, pickles, 
and strong coffee. Married women work in the mills and 
would be interested in birth control if they knew about it. 
Few mill folk have got beyond the sixth grade. Some read 
newspapers; a few read true-story, Western, and religious 
magazines. The interest in the churches is weak, as they are 
financed and run by the boss and his vassals, while lodges in 
which the cotton-mill operative and his wife hold important 
offices are popular. A popular lodge, the Junior Order of 
Mechanics, does not admit Catholics, Jews, or foreigners. It 
is significant that the mill hand also regards the distant Chinese 
and Japanese of the Pacific coast with active suspicion, while 
the boss is “one of ourselves.” In spite of this feeling of 
equality Miss Macdonald found that there was more sentiment 
for than against the union in the three towns where she lived. 

The most interesting sections of Miss Macdonald’s book 
deal with what she calls the mind of the worker. The chief 
preoccupation is the inability to provide for one’s family, to 
say nothing of providing for it decently. There is little to 
distract the worker from this problem. Houses have no fixings 
and few go to church for sociable purposes. The only thing 
the mill worker can do when life on the mill hill becomes 
too barren is to get up and git, the result being that the average 
turnover in Southern mills is 189.5 per cent as compared with 
94.9 per cent in Northern mills. 

The mill folk are shrewd and philosophical, but their hori- 
zon is limited to a handful of counties and the varnished 
dilemmas of commercial fiction. Sometime it may occur to 
these restless people to go North or West, where wages are 
higher. If it does the South will find its supply of “cheap and 
tractable” labor seriously depleted, as it did after the exodus 
of Negro labor during the war. Miss Macdonald’s study is 
objective and human. It is to be regretted that she did not 
include life histories of the more important mill types. 

Another book on the Southern textile industry is “Welfare 
Work in Mill Villages” by Harriet .. Herring. Dignified and 
impeccably thorough, it gives no picture of the attitudes of the 
mill worker. Other volumes, sponsored by the University of 
North Carolina’s Institute of Research, are to follow Miss 
Herring’s study. WINIFRED RAUSHENBUSH 


Proletarian Fiction 


120 Million. By Michael Gold. International Publishers. 


$2.50. 
Azure Cities. Edited by Joshua Kunitz. International Pub- 
lishers. $2.50. 


ture. It is not a great place and yet it is a secure 

place. He will represent for posterity even more than 
he does for the present the proletarian writer in one of his 
most curious and genuine forms. ‘There is something candid 
about Gold’s writing, singularly candid I should say, in which 
affectation is as alien as elegance. If one should describe Gold’s 
writing as crude, one would have to admit that it is challeng- 
ing in its very crudity. It is the crudity of the world that is 
written into it in its attempt to meet life rather than escape 
it. There is a distinction in this respect between the style of 
Mike Gold and that of Jack London or Upton Sinclair who 
are the only two other American writers who fall within the 
proletarian group. All three can be said to have crude styles, 
and yet there is in London's crudity that sense of cheapness 
and melodrama which inevitably results from an attempt to 


M IKE GOLD already has a place in American litera- 


soar upon wooden wings; and there is in Sinclair's crudity 
that element of monotony which results from an undeviating 
resort to the obvious. Mike Gold’s crudity is seldom cheap 
or obvious. In this sense it is unique. It is never preten- 
tious, and, therefore, can never fall into the absurd; it never 
ventures complicated themes, and therefore can never fail in 
their depiction. It is almost primitive in its simplicity. 

In such an excellent thing as Death of a Negro, or in 
The Strange Funeral in Braddock, and Third Degree, parts of 
Love on a Garbage Dump, The Password to Thought—To 
Culture, and The Damned Agitator one comes closer to the 
cancer-ridden core of America which is to be found in the 
whirl of factories, and the life of the underdog, than in a 
dozen of the more skilfully written and more finely formed 
novels of realism which stream from our metropolitan presses 
every season. 

That sentimentality which in places weakens Gold’s writ- 
ing, and which so often tends to undermine the force and 
beauty of radical literature in general, is successfully escaped 
in most of the thirteen stories included in the volume of 
Soviet fiction entitled “Azure Cities.” The stories are a clear 
product of the Bolshevik environment. In one way or another 
they reveal something of the change that has come over Rus- 
sian life. There is in them nothing of the introspective mor- 
bidity that was written deep into the stories and novels of 
Goncharov, Dostoevsky, and Tolstoy. Introspection has given 
way to action. The quietude of life found in Lyeskov’s “Ca- 
thedral Folk” or Bunin’s “Village” has little reality or mean- 
ing to the young writer in Russia today. The Russia that 
made Nezhdanov has changed into the Russia that made Lenin. 
This change from an introspective to an active literature has 
meant a change in style as well as substance. The style of 
Dostoevsky with its eloquent circumlocutions, parenthetic ap- 
pendages, and slow detail is no longer imitated or practiced. 
It is a tradition that is now effete. The style of the new 
school, the style of these stories in “Azure Cities,” as is in- 
dicated in the excellent introduction by Mr. Kunitz, is a dy- 
namic style, staccato, hurried, and spirited. 

In the first story, Alexey Tolstoy’s Azure Cities, which is 
the most striking in the collection, there is embodied in the 
character of Buzheninov that conflict between reality and 
vision which is so common in a country at once as revolution- 
ary and yet as backward as Soviet Russia. Buzheninov’s final 
gesture is the last fling of the dreamer suddenly turned mad- 
man. In all his dreaminess, however, there is not in Buz- 
heninov the indolent resignation of an Oblomov, but the ac- 
tive frustration of a personality that craves to be creative but 
is rendered impotent by his environment. In Romanov’s Black 
Fritters, Shishkov’s Cranes, two other arresting stories in the 
volume, different angles of the new marital relations are 
cleverly portrayed. 

“Azure Cities” and “120 Million” are similar in that 
both are concerned with the characters of the lower classes, 
peasants, and workers, the one with those in Soviet Russia, 
and the other with those in America. In “Azure Cities” the 
revolution is a reality; in “120 Million” it is a prospect. Mike 
Gold endeavors to link the Russian with the American theme 
in his proletarian recitations. He has yet to acquire the skill 
of these Russian writers, and the power that is present very 
often in their style as well as situations. After all, one can 
scarcely expect more from the American environment. There 
is but a small audience here to encourage Gold in his efforts. 
In Soviet Russia the entire reading population is the audience. 
In America, everything discourages this approach; in Russia 
everything fortifies it. Such literature in America therefore is 
as singular as it is common in Soviet Russia. This condition 
reflects the contrast in the two civilizations. 

V. F. Catverton 
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A Precious Relic 


Keats's Shakespeare: A Descriptive Study Based on New Ma- 
terial. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. Oxford University 
Press. $10. 

STONE’S throw from the English Seminar at Prince- 

A ton, yet unknown to any Keats specialist, dead to Amy 

Lowell, her even, there has lain perdu for nearly half 

a century one of the most precious relics of any poet of former 
times, the set of the Johnson-Stevens edition of Shakespeare 
which Keats purchased in the spring of 1817 and gave to Joseph 
Severn shortly before his death. In Severn’s possession the 
books remained till his death in 1879 when shortly after they 
passed into the library of the present owner, Mr. George 
Armour. Professor Spurgeon had the good fortune to learn 
of their existence and the initiative to arrange an interview 
with Mr. Armour who gave her permission to study her “find” 
and make a report upon it to the world. How the existence 
of this Shakespeare remained unknown to the tireless and in- 
quisitive Miss Lowell must remain a mystery. 

The discovery does not shed any new light upon Keats’s 
knowledge of, and devotion to, Shakespeare; but it helps us to 
realize his manner of reading and study. Some of the plays, 
judging from the crisp, fresh state of the pages, he did not read 
—at least in this edition, for we must remember that at Hamp- 
stead there is another edition owned by him. Other plays show 
signs of constant reading, though how Miss Spurgeon is able 
to determine that the finger-marks are those of Keats and not 
of Severn is not apparent. More conclusive than the evidence 
of smudges and smears and dog-ears is that of marginal anno- 
tation and interlinear scoring and double-scoring. The plays 
that are most frequently interlined are “The Tempest,” “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “Measure for Measure,” and “An- 
thony and Cleopatra,” while the Hampstead volume (of which 
Miss Spurgeon includes an account) shows that “Troilus and 
Cressida” was read with equal care. All such marked passages 
are transcribed by Miss Spurgeon; and she has been at pains 
to set in parallel columns the passages so marked in the first 
two plays mentioned and similar passages in “Endymion.” A 
few of these parallels are close; most reveal but vague resem- 
blances in mood and atmosphere; but all go to show, what we 
knew already but what is now confirmed, that Keats was 
steeped in Shakespearean thought and tone and phraseology and 
metrical cadence. 

Occasionally, but not so often as one could wish, Keats set 
down marginal annotations. Twice these notes are suggested 
emendations; but more often they are “appreciative” in char- 
acter; and in a fairly large group of them he registers his oppo- 
sition to Dr. Johnson. More than once he impatiently scrawls 
through Johnson’s succinct and commonsensical terminal com- 
ments. When Johnson comments upon the “absurdities” of “A 
Winter’s Tale,” Keats adds: “Lo! fool again!” Elsewhere 
he adds the exclamation: “Fie!” And again: “Is criticism 
a true thing?” These few comments reveal Keats’s prejudices 
and his limitations; he was apparently unaware that beneath 
the stilted phraseology of the great Doctor’s diction there was 
an enthusiasm for Shakespeare as sincere and almost as ardent 
as the poet’s own—an enthusiasm the more remarkable consid- 
ering the contrasting tastes of Johnson’s and Keats’s periods. 

From the point of view of the poet’s life and character 
rather than his art these volumes are highly significant and 
very precious. In May, 1817, he wrote to Haydon: “I never 
quite despair, and I read Shakespeare.” This is the very 
“Shakespeare” to which he referred. The devoted enthusiasm 
with which he underscored a multitude of passages testifies to 
his discovery in the plays of an anodyne against the ravages of 


his love for Fanny Brawne. So regarded, the volumes have a 
pathetic, a tragic interest. 

We regret that Professor Spurgeon, following the lead of 
Mr. Middleton Murry, is inclined to believe that the devotion 
to Milton, which for a while superseded the devotion to Shake. 
speare and produced the magnificent fragment of “Hyperion,” 
was an aberration from his true path, “a denial of his real 
nature.” It must be remembered that when Keats first at- 
tempted to remold “Hyperion” and then abandoned the attempt, 
he was in the clutches of his fatal illness. It is true that he 
expressed the desire to write “a few great plays”’—an aspira- 
tion around which Mr. Murry has built up his book entitled 
“Keats and Shakespeare.” What Keats aspired to be and was 
not is Mr. Murry’s comfort, and (apparently) Miss Spur- 
geon’s. But these scholars must face the accomplished fact of 
the Miltonic “Hyperion”; and most of us will hold that had 
he lived he would have progressed along the path indicated by 
that lofty fragment. SamuEL C. CHEW 


Life and Death in Yucatan 


Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. 
wood. Brentano’s. $5. 


Te hardy annual crop of travel books is upon us, 


Illustrations by Leon Under- 


Books seeking to distil the “lure,” “spell,” “charm” of 

every place from “unknown” Manhattan to the jungles 
of Amnesia. Most of them are tortured efforts to live up to the 
lure on the jackets. Any variation from the life of High Street 
becomes an experience. A minor mishap in an exotic setting is 
exalted into an adventute. Picturesqueness is elaborately 
draped on the color of a street-car conductor’s cap, or of the 
tickets he sells. 

What constitutes a good travel book? First, it must trans- 
form a subjective experience into dynamic desires within the 
reader. It must galvanize his Wanderlust. Second, it must 
weave its tale on a warp of philosophy, analogy, contrast; in 
sum, against a background of diverse and ripened experience. 
Third, it must deal in all the senses. A purely visual panorama 
is flat, savorless, impalpable. Smell, taste, hearing, touch, and 
feeling in several varieties, to say nothing of an intuitive sixth 
sense, should all be titillated. 

“Red Tiger” fulfils all these specifications. It actually 
wings you to lands distant in space and time on the magic car- 
pet of admirable narration. The warm trade winds caress 
your cheek, the pungent aromas of sun-drenched fertility inflate 
your nostrils, the silences of tropic death and the hum of tropic 
life smite your ears. You finish the book and turn to the ship 
news. 

Two artists—Phillips Russell, author, and Leon Under- 
wood, illustrator—shared in these adventures and in their 
telling. The eighty-odd superb drawings, seven in color, are 
illustrations in the full original meaning of the word. Inspired 
by the journeys of John L. Stephens, pioneer archaeologist and 
Americanist, three-quarters of a century ago, the two plunged 
into the Yucatan peninsula, crossed the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, through Tabasco and Chiapas, traveling variously on horse- 
back, in dugout canoe, and in more modern conveyances. They 
fished and hunted with Mayas on the myriad isles of the Yuca- 
tan coast—amid lagoons as little known to the white man as 
the farthest atolls of the South Pacific. They wandered among 
the monuments of the ancient Mayas. They crossed the high 
ridges of the Sierra Madre. And they render a discerning, 
faithful, sympathetic, and charming picture of a unique and 
colorful people. 

I know of no other book of our time which so completely 
conveys the atmosphere of Yucatan—from the initial impres- 
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sion of Mérida as “built of pink and blue cubes” to this pro- 
found interpretation: 


In any state of Mexico the fragrance which rides the 
breeze bears at its end the charnel odor of history, and the 
gayest music is threaded with a chord of mourning. Even 
in Yucatan, whose people love pleasure and have no taste 
for blood, life wears over its shoulder the arm of death. 
In the tropics there is no annual pageant of spring with 
its shouting promise, no winter with its kindly rest. There 
are only two seasons, the wet and the dry, and decay 
hangs from the same limb that blossoms. Death works 
beside life in order that life may not be drowned in its 
own plenitude. Under the spur of moist heat, Nature, 
with a trowel in one hand and a knife in the other, has 
no time and no mercy, hurrying that each job may be 
rushed to completion and then cut down to serve as a 
base for a new structure. By such a close alternation of 
life and death men are bound to be influenced in their 
thoughts. Throughout Mexico we heard two words used 
more often than any others. They were bonito, pretty, 
and friste, sad. A thing is one thing or the other, and 
sometimes it is both. 


“Red Tiger” is one travel book in a hundred. 
Ernest GRUENING 


A Lost Leader 


John Mitchell. By Elsie Gliick. The John Day Company. $3. 
HAT may a student of social institutions expect from 
W the leadership of such institutions? May one hope 
for an appreciation of the institution as a functioning 
factor in the economic and social milieu? May one expect 
an understanding of the psychology of the people with whom 
the leader must work? May one expect a vitality, a strength 
of purpose? May one expect a reasoned social philosophy? Or 
are these too many things to expect from one person? Is a 
leader after all only one who is made by the strange slip in 
the threads of destiny, to be unmade when new forces have 
woven a new set of threads? 
These are a few of the questions that arise in the mind 
of the reviewer as she reads the story of John Mitchell, a 
miner who was able to leave the mines himself, but was 
never able to completely dissociate himself from the life-stream 
of the miners. The biography is an excellent presentation 
of the economic background of American life in the eighties 
and nineties. It is more than that. It is a tale of the forces 
that created a leader, a man limited to be sure in the essen- 
tials of greatness but not unaware of the daily problems, 
maneuvers, and struggles of the American workers; who was 
loved and hated by them in turn. Curiously, it is the sort of 
story that might be written about any American business man 
—years of hard work, compromise, neglect of family and per- 
sonal life, success, praise, boredom, and neither soul nor 
philosophy with which to buoy up life and give it meaning. 
John Mitchell built an organization in an industry that 
was widely scattered over the country, having a heterogeneous 
working population, with a variety of skills; an industry, too, 
that was so essential in the increasing industrial complexity 
of the country that it was indissolubly bound up with local 
politics. It was a trade union beaten out of the chaos of a 
period of American industrial development, possessing neither 
thyme nor reason; and the weapons used were thie strikes, 
the agreements, the compromises, the arbitrations, the cajol- 
eries which leaders must perforce use. After all was suf- 
fered and said and done, and an industrial union was born 
with an industrial agreement affecting the working conditions 
of miners in bituminous and anthracite fields, Mitchell was 


prepared to scrap all that he built during those ten years of 
leadership because a new crisis had arisen and he was un- 
prepared to face it, either with a philosophy or an under- 
standing of the real function of the labor movement. 

One may hazard the guess that the present plight of the 
United Mine Workers—once a most aggressive and progres- 
sive movement—miglit have been averted had the leadership 
been able to chart the seas over which it was directing the 
organization. As it turned out the leaders were simply on 
their way; they did not quite know or care where they were 
going; and they lost their way. Miss Gliick has given the 
student of the labor movement an excellent picture of this 
process through her factual portrayal of one of its outstand- 
ing leaders; and if one is depressed as to the fate of the 
American labor movement, it is because of her description of 
its best. THeresA WOLFSON 


Clark’s Conquests 


The Life of George Rogers Clark. By J. A. James. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $5. 


HE name of George Rogers Clark is familiar to every 
American. It is connected with the capture of Kaskas- 
kia and Vincennes, and with heroism; but there most 
people’s information ends. Among a much smaller circle it 
invokes controversy. Did he win the Northwest for the United 
States? Was he skilful or lucky? Are his writings reliable or 
the romantic drivelings of old age? Roosevelt had little use for 
him ; Thwaites defended him. Professor James has made Clark 
and these controversies his study for twenty years. He has 
drawn upon the libraries of all the United States, of France, 
Canada, England, and Spain. The result is the emergence of a 
figure back of the historical events, unusual, picturesque, but 
understandable, and a presentation of the evidence as to the 
controversies which either settles them or leaves them in a sus- 
pense that is likely to prove permanent. 

The author finds Clark born to a position which put him 
as a public figure a peg above Daniel Boone. His schooling was 
slight, but he loved to read and ultimately sank his native terse- 
ness of ‘expression in an exaggeration of the periodicity of his 
day. He was a natural leader of men, holding them by integ- 
rity, elan, and ingenuity in meeting obstacles. He had a wide 
and fine imagination; he was an undoubted genius in Indian 
affairs, he conceived great strategies, he saw history and natural 
history in the large. He was a good administrator in rough 
days, but he was totally lacking in the art of competitive poli- 
tics. He took no advantage of the political opening offered him 
by the high opinion of such men as Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and Jefferson. He was jockeyed out of his position in 
Kentucky by the wily Wilkinson. In his disappointment he took 
to drink; but not in such a way as to bar, at least for a num- 
ber of years, a return had fortune favored him. That he sought 
such an opportunity in relations with Spain and France was but 
natural at the time and the place. The author firmly estab- 
lishes his patriotism. 

Professor James seems to the reviewer definitely to estab- 
lish the authenticity of Clark’s “Memoir” as against the criti- 
cisms of Roosevelt. He demolishes the tale of Clark’s irrecon- 
cilable bitterness against the United States, as well as that of 
his complete demoralization by dissipation. On the mooted 
question of the actual effect of Clark’s conquests on the cession 
of that region to us in the Treaty of Paris of 1783, he honestly 
admits that there is no conclusive answer. 

Full value is given to the picturesque and heroic story of 
Clark’s great achievements. It is both a strength and a weak- 
ness of the book that Clark is wrapped around to such an 
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extent in an elaboration of the background of his acts. The 
book constitutes, in fact, an admirable survey of the whole 
Revolution in the West. In numbers of chapters the name of 
Clark scarcely appears. Of interest to scholar and general 
reader alike is the figure of Oliver Pollock, without whose 
financial support the American cause in the Mississippi Valley 
would have failed, which emerges for the first time into his- 
torical writing as real and substantial. One welcomes Professor 
James’s promise of still further treatment of him. 

The story has intrinsically a haunting character, which is 
due, in part to the personality of Clark, in part to the complex 
of motives and forces of which he was one, and in part to his 
fate. The reviewer, having laid the book down, cannot rid him- 
self of the picture of this attractive, gifted, sensitive person 
broken by the rough treatment of two nations. How difficult 
it is for a republic to be kind or to act like a gentleman. 

Cart RussEtt FisH 


Germany and Her Creditors 


Germany Under the Dawes Plan. Origin, Legal Foundations, 
and Economic Effects of the Reparation Payments. By 
Max Sering. Translated by S. Milton Hart. P. S. King 
and Son. 10s. 6d. 

HATEVER will be the outcome of the 1929 Reparation 
W Conference in Paris, this book of the well-known 
German agricultural economist will prove to be of 
lasting interest. His argument runs abouts as follows: The 
Dawes Committee fully realized that a country whose invisible 
exports are slight can pay tribute only in so far as its produc- 
tion exceeds its own essential requirements. But Germany’s 
trade balance since the war has been even more adverse than 
before the war. This is not due, as many people believe, to 
the influx of foreign capital but rather to the loss of territory 
and to the political impediments to Germany’s foreign trade. 

The principal means of replacing the deficit in production 

caused by loss of territory is intensification of agriculture, 

which, however, is severely hampered by heavy taxation and 
by high rates of interest. The payment of reparations was and 
will be possible only by borrowing the necessary funds abroad. 

But it cannot be expected that sufficient foreign loans will be 

indefinitely granted to Germany. With the cessation of foreign 

loans, however, the forces which have helped to set German 
economy going will be paralyzed. 

Sering’s analysis of Germany’s economic situation is ex- 
cellent. It is to be regretted that he did not confine himself 
to this analysis. His discussion of Germany’s political rela- 
tions with her former enemies lacks objectivity and will lessen 
the influence upon public opinion which this otherwise genuinely 
scientific book might have gained. R. R. Kuczynski 


Books in Brief 


The Tragic Empress. 
Brothers. $3.50. 
At various intervals covering almost twenty years (1901- 
1919) Mr. Paléologue played the part of Boswell to the Em- 
press Eugénie, listening avidly to her flaming memories of her 
proud and bitter past as the consort of Napoleon III, and then 
hurrying off to jot down his notes while they were still hot. 
Sometimes, indeed, he out-Boswells Boswell in the persistent 
insertion of his own dialectical oar. The result is a series of 
fairly animated and illuminating dialogues on the period 
covering the Second Empire. 


By Maurice Paléologue. Harper and 


Wage Arbitration. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2. 

The public has become so accustomed to think of the labor 
struggle in terms of strikes, picket-lines, and company guards 
that the war of statistics and persuasion before arbitration 
boards is comparatively unknown. In that small area of Amer- 
ican industry where organized labor is strong enough to force 
arbitration of its demands a body of significant industrial prac- 
tice has been developing for several years. Mr. Soule describes 
that practice by taking case material from arbitration hearings 
in the railroad, printing, packing, and clothing industries from 
1920 to 1924. The arguments of both employers and unions 
are summarized briefly and clearly. The net impression is an 
increased conviction of the importance of the economic expert 
in settling disputes. Gone are the days when a business agent 
with a big fist and a grim jaw can fight the workers’ battles 
adequately in an organized industry. Here is the place for the 
labor economist who can talk familiarly of family budgets and 
cost accounting. 


By George Soule. 


The Great Galilean. By Robert Keable. Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Keable, whose “Simon Called Peter” achieved no 
little notoriety a few years ago, finished, just before his death 
in 1927, this book about Jesus. In it he makes a series of 
propositions: that we know practically nothing about the life 
of Jesus; that the traditional account of Jesus is a myth; 
that it is a beautiful and valuable myth and should be pre- 
served; that Jesus was probably in favor of free love; that 
the teachings of Jesus if taken seriously would revolutionize 
the world; that the Christian ministry rarely preaches the 
true gospel. The conclusion of his argument is that we should 
follow the teachings of the historic Jesus while continuing the 
worship of the traditional Christ. There is much in the book 
that is dubious and a little that is fantastic, but there is also 
a great deal that is perfectly true. The part that is true is 
commonplace to New Testament scholars, but the facts are of 
the kind that scholars either discuss learnedly or pass over 
hurriedly. Mr. Keable has stated them flatly, even sensation- 
ally, and yet with considerable reverence and a disarming lofti- 
ness of purpose. His book, as a result, may stimulate a little 
thought in the minds of people who have never understood 
quite how devastating the conclusions of the scholars really 
are. As for Mr. Keable’s suggestion that the Christ-myth 
should be preserved for purposes of worship, it reminds one 
of the description of another Anglo-Catholic: “He believes,” 


, said a friend, “that there is no God and that the Virgin Mary 


is his mother.” 


Music 
The Dying Season 


YMPHONICALLY speaking, the past season has been 2 
S most active one, but, with the exception of certain weeks 

in which Mr. Toscanini and his Boston and Philadelphia 
confréres appeared, not a season of great interest or appeal. In 
the first place, the merging of the New York Symphony and 
Philharmonic orchestras, though it may have been a practical 
necessity, does not seem to have produced the finely balanced 
organization that was expected. The orchestra is at present 
inferior in the blending of its choirs, in its quality and depth of 
tone (especially in the string section), to both the Philadelphia 
and Boston organizations. Indeed, the vitality and elan of Mr. 
Toscanini’s personality were needed to arouse the orchestra 
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"S urely the Greatest of all War Books.— Manchester Guardian 


ALL QUIET ON THE 


WESTERN 
FRONT 


By ERICH MARIA 
REMARQUE 








ALL Q t 
WESTERN FRONT 





Here at last is the great War novel for which the world has been waiting. Its 
author, a young German of French extraction, enlisted in the infantry as a boy 
of eighteen and served on the Western Front throughout the War. He speaks for 
a whole generation—that generation of all the combatant nations whose life was 
destroyed in its springtime—even if it escaped actual death. In his book we see 
the life of the common soldier in all its phases—in the trenches, behind the lines, 
in hospital, at home on leave among civilians. It is a book of terrible experiences, 
at times crude because of the necessity of telling the absolute truth, at times rising 
to an almost incredible degree of tragedy, and at times relieved by humorous 
incidents and examples of rough good-comradeship. It breaks, after ten years, the 
conspiracy of silence maintained by the men who returned from the War. 








530,000 copies have been sold in Germany! 





Walter von Molo, President of the German 
Academy of Letters, says: “Let this book go 
into every home that has suffered no loss in the 
War, and to every home that had to sacrifice any 
of its kindred, for these are the words of the dead, 
the testament of all the fallen, addressed to the 
living of all nations.” 


Bruno Frank says: “Out of his common grave 
speaks the Unknown Warrior.. . . Let it make its 
way over the whole world.” 





First printing in America 100,000 copies! 





Already nine large printings in England! 





Hugh Walpole says: “It is a remarkable Ger- 
man book about the War. Here is the first picture 
we have had of the German soldier’s soul—truth- 
ful, terrible, and oddly universal.” 


T. P.’s Weekly says: “Here is the greatest of war- 
books, the epic of the infantryman, the saga of the 
Western Front! I cry ‘Comrade’ to this writer who 
has interpreted the soul of the common soldier and 
exposed the tremendous horror and heroism, the 
incredible fury and folly of war.” 


The June Book-of-the-Month Club Selection! 











Christopher Morley in The Saturday Review of Literature says: “I should like to see 
it sell a million copies. It is, to me, the greatest book about the War that I have yet seen; greatest by virtue 
of its blasting simplicity. . . . The quiet honesty of its tone, its complete human candor, the fine vulgarity 
of its plain truth (plainly and beautifully translated) make it supreme. . . . I regard any mature reader who 
has a chance to read this book and does not, and who, having read it, does not pass it on among a dozen 
others, as a traitor to humanity.” 


2 Translated by A. W. Wheen. $2.50 at all Booksellers. _ 


Boston LITTLE.BROWN & COMPANY Publishers. 
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from the lethargy of mediocrity which had marked it during 
the earlier part of the season. 

The system of guest conductorship seems to have worked 
out especially unsuccessfully with this orchestra during the past 
winter, and, although we are assured that next season the num- 
ber of leaders will be limited to three, it is to be hoped that 
eventually some sufficiently distinguished conductor will be per- 
suaded to undertake the entire direction of the organization. 
Next season’s experience may likewise determine whether the 
personnel of the orchestra could be improved in other ways, or 
whether this seeming inferiority is wholly due to over-frequent 
change of leadership. In this connection we must regret the 
resignation of Mr. Damrosch since, apart from other qualifica- 
tions, he has always been an admirable program maker, and 
one of the few conductors who has done thorough justice to the 
modern French school. 

Many novelties have been presented during recent months 
but very few were worthy of the distinction conferred. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, it is said, will produce no new works at the 
opera next season, for the reason that he has not found exam- 
ples of sufficiently high merit. Possibly some of our symphonic 
directors might do well to lean further in the same direction. 
It is significant that a season which has produced an unusually 
large number of uninteresting and ephemeral novelties has to 
some extent at least neglected the romantic school and many of 
the most interesting composers of our national schools of today 
and yesterday. 

While we have heard Bloch’s rhapsody of America and 
Respighi’s over-noisy “Festa Romana,” not to mention the much- 
discussed Atterberg symphony, the programs have all but for- 
gotten the Weber and Mendelssohn overtures and Schumann’s 
symphonies; and it is noteworthy that the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth of Beethoven have lacked performance, while Debussy, 
Caesar Franck, Chausson, and Tchaikowsky have been almost 
entirely neglected. On the other hand there has been much 
duplication of certain works of Brahms, Beethoven, and others. 
This perhaps cannot be avoided, but it seems as if more collab- 
oration between conductors might be possible, both to lessen 
repetition and to achieve a more wholly inclusive and diversi- 
fied repertoire. The really notable developments in the orches- 
tral world were contributed by Toscanini, Kussewitzky, and 
Stokowsky. 

If the symphonic season has had its disappointments and 
shortcomings, the opera, on the other hand, has never been 
more satisfactory for general excellence of performance and 
attention to detail. Such a work as “Fra Gherardo,” requir- 
ing endless nicety of ensemble and adjustment, was given a 
production little short of perfect, such as could not have been 
imagined in the old days of the star system. “La Campana 
sommersa,” “Jonny,” and “Egyptian Helen” were almost of 
equal excellence. 

With a few exceptions, the day of superlative singers seems 
to be past, and the present roster of the Metropolitan contains 
one or two names that do not shed any luster on the institu- 
tion. While a greater number and variety of works are per- 
formed, there are certain schools, such as the French and Rus- 
sian, that have been insufficiently represented. We are glad to 
know that “Sadko” will be among the operas given next season, 
but we could wish that another French opera besides “Louise” 
could find its place in the list. We are tempted, too, to ask 
why a revival such as Weber’s “Oberon,” given most success- 
fully with Ponselle in the title role a few years ago, should not, 
with this year’s production of “Freischiitz,” keep its place in the 
permanent repertoire. We realize, of course, that many ques- 
tions enter into the choice of the operatic program, but we 
wish to put in a special plea for these somewhat neglected 
masterworks. Indeed it is to be hoped that eventually our 
metropolitan stage, while keeping its present excellence of pro- 





duction and performance, will gain an even more widely diversi- 
fied repertoire, neglecting none of the important national 
schools, and including among its singers an adequate number of 
representatives of these schools. 

Chorally, New York has gone backward rather than for- 
ward during the last few years. The Oratorio Society has kept 
up the excellent traditions of the past, and the Friends of Music 
have done distinguished service in the field of special choral 
works. Thanks to Mr. Schindler’s efforts, the Schola Can- 
torum, though no longer under his direction, continues to offer 
interesting folk-songs and musical rarities. The Schola Can- 
torum’s aims are far above its performances, however, and this 
through no fault of conductors, but rather for lack of material. 
But what is most missed is Mr. Frank Damrosch’s Musical 
Art Society, which combined the choral excellence of all these 
organizations, and whose body was made up of singers of singu- 
lar excellence and experience. 

In the field of opéra-comique comment has already been 
made in this column on the admirable efforts of the Little 
Opera Company. We should like once more to call to the 
attention of this company the charming operetta, almost un- 
known to the younger generation but beloved of our grand- 
mothers, known as “La Fille de Mme Angot.” It is doubtful 
whether any more delightful example of light opera exists, and 
even in translated form it should be enthusiastically received on 
this side of the water. It is often said that the Gallic spirit in 
art and production is difficult to transport beyond the shores 
of France, perhaps because Americans are not fully acquainted 
with French traditions. For this reason, if for no other, the 
American Conservatoire at Fontainebleau is a most important 
enterprise, and deserves the wholehearted support of music 
lovers in this country. The French are giving their best artists 
and teachers to this institution as a proof of friendship for 
America, and it is only fair that we in return give our most 
promising students as well as the widest publicity to the idea 
itself. Perhaps, indeed, this fuller understanding of other na- 
tional schools and traditions will help us in the task of guiding 
our own thought and feeling into the channel of a truly Ameri- 
can school of composition. LAWRENCE ADLER 


Drama 
Epitaph—II 


T= Pulitzer prize committee pinned its medal upon 
Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene,” and I have no particular 
quarrels with its choice of a play which not only has 
considerable merit but which managed, also, to please a large 
public. When the piece was produced I remarked that its rather 
prosy, slice-of-life naturalism seemed to me the result of a 
decidedly dubious aesthetic creed, and I have not changed my 
opinion on that score. But Mr. Rice, partly at least because 
he happens to be an excellent showman, has succeeded remark- 
ably well in escaping the pitfalls into which his creed is likely 
to lead those who embrace it. His tendency to substitute the 
composite photograph for the portrait has been sufficiently 
checked to permit a certain individuality to remain in his 
dramatis personae, and his theatrical instinct has told him how 
to inject a good deal of the melodramatic excitement well cal- 
culated to hold the attention just at the moment when doctri- 
naire naturalism is sinking into dulness. “Street Scene” is not 
a great play. Perhaps it is not even a play wholly free from 
the influence of conventional theatricalism. But it is a first- 
rate example of what can be done in adapting the results of 
literary experimentation to the needs of.the commercial theater. 
Ten years ago something very like it might well have been the 
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much-discussed failure of one of the revolutionary groups. To- 
day it is a Broadway success. 

Commonly mentioned as a possible candidate for the same 
prize was Philip Barry’s delightfully insubstantial comedy 
“Holiday,” which I am inclined to rank very high among the 
season’s plays in spite of the fact that it is not “about” much 
of anything in particular. There is not another American play- 
wright capable of writing dialogue quite so bubblingly delightful 
or so easily natural as that which Mr. Barry gives his charac- 
ters, and few if any who move so easily in the atmosphere of 
polite comedy. But gravity is a very valuable quality for 
would-be prize winners and the very fact that “Holiday” has 
only its charm to recommend it was probably sufficient to swing 
the balance. 

None of the other four plays of the season which come 
readily to my mind won anything like the measure of popular 
success accorded to the two already mentioned, but each had 
some originality in the conception or the execution which set it 
definitely apart from the common run of machine-made dramas. 
Samuel Raphaelson’s “Young Love” treated a very difficult sub- 
ject with extraordinary skill and made first-rate comedy out of 
a situation which in any ordinary hands would have descended 
to the level of the Sunday Magazine feature; Sophie Tread- 





well’s “Machinal” gave an original “expressionistic” treatment 
to the story of a murder; and the Anderson-Hickerson “Gods 
of the Lightning” was lifted far above the level of the ordinary 
propaganda play by the power of its inflammatory eloquence. 
There remains only O’Neill’s mystically fervent “Dynamo” 
which was greeted with a howl of derision from the majority 
of those who write on the current theater. That it is not equal 
to the best of its author’s other plays I am ready to admit, but 
it is far from demonstrating, as some commentators declared, 
any digression to an infantile level. The truth of the matter is 
simply this: O’Neill is not and never can be a popular drama- 
tist. Hundreds of people temperamentally incapable of con- 
cerning themselves with the problems which concern him were 
intimidated into expressing an admiration which they did not 
deeply feel, and it was inevitable under the circumstances that 
sooner or later they should revolt. With a sort of relief they 
seized upon the opportunity which their failure to comprehend 
the meaning of “Dynamo” gave them, and they poured upon 
it their accumulated scorn. The play may or may not be im- 
portant in the development of O’Neill’s genius but it will be 
very important in the history of his fame. Henceforward only 
those who really like his work will be compelled to praise him. 
JosePpH Woop Krutcu 
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The Theatre Guild Presents 


| THE CAMEL 


THROUGH THE 


NEEDLE’S EYE 
by Frantisek Langner 


THEATRE, West 52nd Street. 
Evs. 8:50. Mts. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40. 
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ARTHUR HOPKINS presents PHILIP BARRY’S wultra-successful 
comedy. Settings by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


' Theater, W. 45th Street. Evenings 8:50 
PLYMOUT H Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:35 
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By R. C. Sheriff 
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“Still amuses with a kind of careless gaiety which no 
other revue has managed to capture.”’—Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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a symphony in sadism 
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“THE LURE OF THE LABRADOR” 
a film-record of a hazardous exploration trip 
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witticisms actually photo- a revival showing of this im- 
graphed from headstones in portant abstract film which 

England proved a great influence on 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN tn (Ome i ee 
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Event of the Year!—EMIL JAN- 
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nstruction in playwriting under Theodore Hinckley, editor of 
THE DRAMA. Playshop production for all p ing ma- 
terial. Full program of courses in Dramatic Literature, Play 
Producing, Directing, Design, Acting, Lighting, ete. For in- 
formation write 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND THEATER ARTS 
Evanston, Illinois 
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pleasures. Why not you? Write to 


Doqerenens 11 
The Nation 20 Vesey Street 
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Hungary’s Frontiers 
By EMERY DERI 

UNGARIANS in America have recently launched 
H a nation-wide movement to enlighten American 

public opinion in regard to the crude injustice done 
to Hungary by the Treaty of the Trianon and to enlist the 
moral aid of this country in the battle which has been going 
on for some time for its revision. Although the Hungarians 
—like every nationality in America—are usually divided into 
groups fighting one another, they have given this movement 
unanimous backing. The World Association of Overseas 
Hungarians has been formed to direct the campaign for jus- 
tice and is about to hold a convention in Buffalo to discuss the 
details of the whole movement. One can safely say that al- 
most all of the 750,000 Hungarians in America are backing 
this movement, revolutionaries as well as conservatives. 

The campaign for revision is based upon the “mantle 
note” of M. Clemenceau, sent to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment at the time when the peace treaty was signed in the 
Grand Trianon at Versailles. The note pointed out that 
the frontiers established in the peace treaty between Hungary 
and her neighbors were not necessarily final and might be 
revised at a future date. Ever since the signing of the Treaty 
of the Trianon the Hungarian nation has demanded a revision 
of the treaty, but revolutionary upheavals have prevented the 
launching of a concentrated move in this direction. Only 
about one and a half years ago, when Lord Rothermere, the 
British publisher, started a campaign in his newspaper for a 
revision of the treaty, did the movement gain a new impetus 
and become a dominating factor in Hungarian politics. 

There can be no doubt that the Treaty of the Trianon 
is the most unjust and unfortunate among all the treaties 
concluding the World War. No country fared so badly at 
the peace conference as Hungary. The treaty deprived the 
country of two-thirds of its territory. Out of its 21,000,000 
inhabitants not more than 8,000,000 were left. All raw 
materials necessary for industrial production have been taken 
away. The country has been left without coal, timber, salt, 
iron, and ore. Railroad connections have been changed so 
that the natural flow and exchange of goods has become im- 
possible. All this was done under the pretext of creating 
national states in the place of the 1,000-year-old Hungary 
with its many nationalities. 

More than 3,000,000 Magyars have come under foreign 
rule and with them 1,500,000 Germans, who had formerly 
lived within the boundaries of pre-war Hungary, have be- 
come subjects of Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, or Jugoslavia. 
This means that instead of creating national states, the peace 
treaty created three states in which the population is largely 
made up of different nationalities. Czecho-Slovakia is a 
country of five nationalities—Czechs, Slovaks, Magyars, 
Germans, White Russians—and the Czechs are in the 
minority although they represent the ruling race. Rumania, 
a purely national state before the war, was confronted with 
a grave and almost unsolvable nationality problem. Even 
the Jugoslavs have been unable to cope with the nationality 
problem. Before the war Europe had one Alsace-Lorraine. 


The mutilation of Hungary created three new Alsace- 
Lorraines. 

The ten years which have passed since the end of the 
World War have proved that the new situation created in 
Central Europe is untenable—and not only from a purely 
Hungarian point of view. First of all, the theory on which 
the peace treaty was based, namely, that the Slovaks and the 
Czechs and the Jugoslavs and the Croats are the same 
race, proved to be untrue. The Slovaks are suffering under 
the oppression of the Czechs and are constantly accusing the 
Czechs of suppressing them much more severely than the 
Hungarian regime had ever done. They have gone so far 
as to demand a complete Slovak autonomy. Some of their 
leaders have been imprisoned. Others fled the country and 
started a movement for the foundation of a new Slovakian 
republic. The Germans are in a still worse situation, par- 
ticularly in the East, where they do not enjoy the moral and 
cultural backing of the still powerful Germany. The Croa- 
tian situation is well known. The Rumanians introduced 
into Transylvania, where all the three nationalities lived 
peacefully and enjoyed more or less full cultural rights under 
the Hungarian regime, an Asiatic rule of ruthless oppression, 
persecution, graft, and open thievery. Even the Rumanians 
of Transylvania were in open revolution until M. Maniu 
swung himself into power. The situation is not much bet- 
ter under his regime. 

The position of Hungarians under foreign rule is 
tragic. The racial and cultural oppression introduced by the 
Czechs and Rumanians is without precedent in the history 
of the world. Estates were confiscated, theaters and univer- 
sities closed, leaders imprisoned. There are practically no 
political rights. Not one single Hungarian newspaper 
printed outside of the country is permitted to enter. Hun- 
garian books, Hungarian theatrical companies are barred. 
Hungarians have become pariahs and cannot even turn to 
the League of Nations for help for fear of retaliation. 

Moreover, pre-war Hungary was an economic unit. 
The breaking up of this unit coupled with the erection of 
high-tariff walls is in part responsible for the pathetic 
economic situation of Central Europe. 

The Government is not backing the revisionist move- 
ment, mainly because it does not wish to come into an em- 
barrassing position. In Hungary the movement is entirely 
a social one, backed by all parties and particularly by the 
Liberals, who hope that the natural consequences of the revi- 
sion will be a democratization and a liberalization of the 
present political regime. The parties, of course, are of diver- 
gent opinion as to what and how much to demand. The 
Nationalists and Fascists dream of getting back all the lost 
territories. The majority of the nation, however, is much 
more sober. What they demand is those purely Hungarian 
territories, which are situated near the border and which the 
Treaty of the Trianon gave to Hungarian neighbors for mili- 
tary reasons. But they demand, at the same time, that a 
more humane treatment be accorded Hungarian minorities 
living under foreign rule. 

Hungary cannot and does not contemplate military 
action. It hopes to convince the world by the means of argu- 
ment that the present situation is untenable not only for 
Hungary, but for the world. 
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Alfred Zimmern’'s writings on International 
Affairs and Relations are being read by an 
ever-increasing audience of those people who 


wish to be internationally minded. is new 
book 


EUROPE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 


appears at a most appropriate moment when 

eyes of the world are centered on 
Geneva and Paris, Disarmament and Debt. 
Among the subjects discussed in this volume 
are: America and Europe, Nationalism and 
Iaternationalism, Politics as an Idealistic 
Career, Prospects of Democracy, etc. 


$3.00 


Mr. Zimmern’s previous book, LEARNING 
AND LEADERSHIP ($2.00) was acclaimed 
as “one of the most brilliant pieces of con- 
structive thinking of modern times.”— 
(Christian Science Monitor.) 


Oxrorp University Press 
NEW YORK 
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ef Way of Wisdom 


for the mature mind—in 
religion, in politics, in busi- 
ness, in love—will be found 
in this rare commentary on 
the art of contented living. 


Walter Lippmann’s 
new book 


A PREFACE 
TO MORAES 


“The first chapter of this book is worth the price of 
admission.—N. 4 Post 


Macmillan \Y \Y $2.50 














MARY WARE DENNETTS 


timely book on 


BIRTH CONTROL LAWS 
Shall We Keep Them...? 


Change Them...? 
or Abolish Them... ? 
» > tells a good story ... gives authentic history, 
FREDERICK H..HITCHCOCE 
$2.50 PUBLISHER $2.50 


105 West 40th Street, New York City 


end @ practical program for making contra- 
ceptive information decent and available. 











MAKE MONEY 


in spare time 


An interesting new movement in juvenile literature offers 

exceptional opportunity for profit to educated men and 

women in all localities. Experience unnecessary. 
Write for terms to 

Mr. Horace Reis, Dept. N-6 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB, Inc. 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








SUMMER PROBLEMS 
Want to rent a house this summer or sublet yours? 
The Nation has been the medium through which many have 
solved a similar problem. 
See pages iii iv and v 
THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York City. 
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Workers’ Travel Association of England 


Offers Amazingly Low Priced European Vacations 


1 Week in London, $250; 1 Week in Paris, $250; 1 
Week in Berlin, $285; 2 Weeks in London, Paris, 
$288; 2 Weeks in London, Berlin, $305; 3 Weeks in 
London, Paris and Berlin, 348. 

All include round tourist class transatlantic 


sage as well as all other transportation, hotel acoommoda- 


tions, m ete. A carefull is 


Choice steamship reservations for lst week in July 
as well as for other convenient sailings. 


TWO SPECIAL SAILINGS 

S. S. Kungsholm, . July 3 

S. S. Deutschland, - July 6 
8 days in Sweden, Denmark - - 
7 days in Leningrad and Moscow . 


with stop overs enroute at 


$290 

$375 
London, Paris, Gothenb 

and Stockholm. Cost of round trip passage incl 


Write or call for information 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


Travel Department 
11-15 Union Square, New York 


or 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
TET IE RTD TORE A 
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High Financing in Panama 
By L. C. FOX 


T HE unique spectacle of one of the world’s largest and 


Next Week 
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most conservative banking institutions lending pub- 
licity, aid, and encouragement to a cheap gambling 
concession is now a matter of record in Panama. 

The event, widely advertised, was celebrated with all 
the pomp and ceremony characteristic of an important func- 
tion of state. Colonel Harry Burgess, Governor of the 
Panama Canal, and Mrs. Burgess, Captain Clark H. Wood- 
ward, U. S. N., marine superintendent of the Panama 
Canal, and Mrs. Woodward, and officials of the National [fk ee 
City Bank of New York honored the occasion with their Pee ee 
presence. Major General Malin Craig, commanding gen- 
eral of the United States forces in the Canal Zone, was 
expected to attend, but he did not put in an appearance. 

The event was a special match race held at Kennel- 


worth Park where greyhound dogs nightly chase a mechan- |F 
ical rabbit while thousands of spectators clamor around the |S WILLIAM MORRIS AND MODERN FINE BOOKS 


By Paul Johnston 


The Nation’s 
Summer Book Number 
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YOUTH ON THE BOOKSHELVES 
By Sophie L. Goldsmith 
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betting booths in an attempt to win some easy money. 

For this special race the National City Bank pre- 
sented a silver cup and a blanket of choice flowers and 
the event bore the name of the bank. A past queen of 
the Panama carnival and an official of the bank occupied 
the judges’ stand and presented the trophy and the floral 
blanket to the winning dog. 

To those not privy to modern banking methods, such jb CREATIVE UNDERSTANDING 
procedure might appear mysterious, and old-fashioned bank- 
ers might frown upon the practice of a world-famous bank- THE RECOVERY OF TRUTH 
ing institution aiding and abetting a purely gambling ven- By Hermann Keyserling 
ture. The situation, however, becomes explicable when it Reviewed by George E. G. Catlin 
is known that the greyhound gambling concession is con- 
trolled by Tomas Gabriel Duque, Secretary of Finance, 
with whom the National City Bank must deal in its finan- 
cial relations with the republic. 

The National City, sometimes facetiously referred to 
as the proprietor of Panama, has several million dollars out 
on loans to this country. Although it was not even consid- 
ered a bidder and although another institution had in fact 
been declared the successful bidder, the National City at 
the close of the Chiari administration last summer suc- 
ceeded in getting the contract for lending Panama $12,000,- 
000, with the privilege of lending $4,000,000 more at a 
later date. Since then it has also lent Banco Nacional sev- 
eral small sums of $100,000 to enable the national govern- 
ment to pay its employees their salaries. 

Soon the government will be told by a National City 
commission of experts how to conduct its financial affairs 
and a special session of the National Assembly, to convene, 
so it is humorously stated, at the call of the National City, 
will give weighty consideration to the report submitted by 
the financial geniuses after a comprehensive study of the 
republic and its resources and expenditures. 

In banking, as in other modern endeavors, the game 
must be played, and one way of playing the money is to 
humor and placate the country’s finance minister. No 
doubt, therefore, the National City will recoup the money 
it spent on the silver cup and blanket of flowers donated to 
the winning dog at Mr. Duque’s profitable plant. 
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HELLO TOWNS! 
By Sherwood Anderson 


Reviewed by William Allen White 
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By Katherine Mayo 


Reviewed by C. F. Andrews 
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BORIS ARONSON et l’ART du THEATRE 
By Waldemar George 


Reviewed by Lee Simonson 





Summer Travel Books 
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Winthrop D. Lane 
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Read RARE BOOKS 


You my now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, paw printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
gnique service. 

eas throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

state occupation or profession when 
—— for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society Inc., Dept. N-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 

One of the best collections of Rare Items for 

the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 

anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 
free on application. 

1 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London W.C. 











UNUSUAL RESTAURANTS 


THE RUSSIAN INN 
is now at 
23 West 49th Street 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS. 
1 Music for Dinner 








HELP WANTED 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


MANHATTAN BEACH, N. Y. C. 


LIVE in a modern fireproof 

hotel by the seashore for 
less than in the crowded city. 
Room for two $20 per week and 
up. All hotel services included. 
Tennis and handball courts. 37 
minutes from Times Square 
(B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- 
tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCE 
in an Experimental School 
offered to a limited of student-teachers 





| Teme room in Doctor’s apartment; 
near Jerome Ave. Subway and Sixth and 
Ninth Ave. Elevateds; Telephone and all con- 
cane Call Jerome 7113 between six and 
eight 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS — delightful unfur- 

nished 4 room apartment, every conveni- 
ence. Overlooks garden. All outside rooms. One 
flight up. Moderate rental. Apply Superinten- 
dent 50 Orange St. 
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He denounces people’s pet no- 
tions and makes them like it! 


$ Astounding bargain! 
Best Liberal Reading 
* pages, almost 


pounds, 300,000 
words 
Works of Clarence 


DARROW 


18 Sections—27 Titles 
Facing Life Fearlessly 
Lord’s Day Alliance 
Is Capital Punishment Right? 
Is Prohibition Desirable? 
Is Life Worth Living? 
Is Mankind Progressing? 
Are We Machines? 
Resist Not Evil 


Loeb and Leopold Defense 

Anti-Evolution — 

Defense of a Negr 

Do We Have Free win? 

Can we Control Conduct? 
-Law Pro and Con 





Skeleton in the Closet 

Ordeal of Prohibition Worth $3 
Voltaire vs. Priest and King All For $1 
Instinct and poeee Pw. send $1 
Literature and A ask for 


Walt Whitman—J ohn Altgeld— W. ‘ks of Dar- 
nan tg orks of Dar. 





EAR Columbia University; June 1-Oct. 1; 
p privilege of further lease ; large living room, 
two bedrooms, kitchen, bath; cross ventilation. 
$80—concessions. 531 West 122nd St. Apt. C-32, 
Monument 8949. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 








\ ASHINGTON newswriter whose family is 

leaving town for summer wishes to find 
congenial man to share his five room apartment. 
Cool convenient city location. References ex- 
changed. Box 2057, % The Nation. 





FOR SALE 





for 1929-1930 
THE WALDEN SCHOOL 
34 West 68th Street New York 
Write or telephone for appointment 








ALE at sacrifice, or rent from Oct. Ist, beau- 

tiful Spanish Italian bungalow, 5 large rooms, 
bath. Unsurpassed view. Every modern conven- 
ience. Westchester Co. 50 minutes from Grand 
Central. Box 2060, % The Nation. 








Robt. Burn . Foster— row’’—27 titles 
To Socialists Edwardses and $1 
Kileses—Day with Darrow anywhere 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. D-11 Girard, Kansas 
DISCUSSION 
THE GROUP 


A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 W. 85th St. 
DR. ARTHUR FRANK PAYNE 
came Psychologist) 
will speak on 
“Inheritance vs. wry cw 
Tuesday, June 4th, 
Admission 50c 
8S. A. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





OLLEGE TRAINED, admitted woman attor- 
ney, with personality, youth, energy and 
constructive ability desires any interesting work 
giving scope to her education and abilities. Box 
2061, % The Nation. 





;-2PERIENCED nurse and social worker, de- 
sires position as traveling companion here 
or abroad, or in other capacity. Speaks several 
languages. Box 2059, % The Nation. 





OUNG LADY—Stenographer; part time 

work ; architectural, medical and manuscript 
experience, will consider suburban position. Box 
2062, % The Nation. 





YPIST—Legal and business experience, de- 
sires spare time copy work; manuscripts or 
commercial; reasonable. Box 2064, 9 Yo The Nation, 





WANTED—PARTNER—ADULT CAMP 





VouNne MAN to invest $5,000 in adult Jewish 
camp. Third season. Unnecessary to devote 
entire time; this is optional. Following pre- 
ferred. Excellent opportunity. Box 2063, % 
The Nation. 





VOICES WANTED 





INGERS—Amateurs. Voices wanted for new 

mixed chorus next season. Weekly rehearsals 

—two concerts. Write Lowenthal, 27 Garden 
Place, Brooklyn, for voice trial. 





-ROOM Garden Home in Sunnyside; ideal for 
children; 20 minutes from Grand Central by 
I R T, BM T, 2nd Avenue L and Fifth Avenue 
Bus. Price $9,250: $1,200 down, balance monthly 
payments less than usual rent. Call Stillwell 3029. 


composer and chansonneur, in songlore 
recitals. exit fee $1. tickets 68 washington 
and 83 greenwich ave. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


IX Conn. Hills, 2% hours drive from heart 
of New York City, I own 16 acres, upland 
meadows, brook, springs, woods, stone walls, 
old house of seven rooms in good condition, 
fine — with old timbers, Garden. One mile 
to state road. $5,500. Owner, Stamford, Box 
889, on 5652 ring 2. 








Want to rent a house this summer? 


Want to sublet your house for the 
summer? 


Want to rent your apartment for 
the summer? 


Advertise in The Nation. 


Rates: 

Minimum % inch (30 words). ..$3.08 
Each additional 6 words........ 62 
THE NATION 
20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Fitzroy 9074 











LANGUAGES 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Short oe Conversational methods. Experi- 
native teachers. Daily 9 to 9. 
— SCHOOL OF sameveges 
7 Sc = 1264 LEXINGTON AVE., 
hour Det. Goch and oth Ou. Ht. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL 





THE MODERN SCHOOL 
Stelton, N. J. 


(haps <8 Gm Som 6 
years of age.) 
Creative activities. 
Academic Instruction. 


Write Jas. H. Dicx, Pris. 








a@ modern country 
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School and boarding. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y. 
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BAILIN’S MAPLEDALE HOTEL 


“The Hotel with the camp spirit” 


Roscoe, N. Y. (Sullivan County) 
Phone Roscoe 3-Y-2 


All modern conveniences, set in a circle of 
majestic peaks, against a background of 
shimmering greens, bordering Beaverkill 
River. All camp activities. Liberal at- 
mosphere. Excellent Jewish meals. 

Rates from $25 up. Special rates for 

Decoration Day Week End and June. 

Management I. B. Bailin, formerly Editor, 
The Friend. For particulars and booklet, 
address 670 Seventh Ave., Room 1002, 
N. Y¥. C. Phone Penn. 1777. 














In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


TIMBERLAND 


Pottersville New York 


Where Congenial Folk Gather 





Accommodations in Bungalows— 
Modern in every respect. 


Excellent Sport Facilities. 


TENNIS—HANDBALL—GOLF—SAD- 
DLE HORSES—WATER SPORTS— 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES and DANCING 








Special June Rate 


N. Y. Office 
33 West 42np Sr. 
PENNSYLVANIA 7663 


Booklet on request. 


INDIAN HEAD 
An Ideal Camp for Adults 
Warrensburg, New York 


Directors 
Estuer R. Kessver 
Morris HarKavy 











a DECORATION 
for perticalare pl EXCUR- 
oe a 

maoeuaganet NIGHT BOAT 





SPECIAL JUNE RATES—$25 PER WEEK 
which includes transportation from Albany 


By train—N. Y. Central to Lake George— 
where bus meets you. 
N. Y. Office: 885 Brook Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Melrose 1821 
Camp phone: Warrensburg 136 
Booklet on request 





For Your Summer Recreation 


The Connecticut hills with their little 
traveled roads and trails here afford de 
lightful opportunities for riding and tramp- 
ing. We keep good saddle horses, and give 
instruction. Swimming. Environment adapted 
for rest and concentrated work. Only 1% 
hours from New York. Make reservations 
now for the summer. 


TOPSTONE FARM 
Mail address: Ridgefield, Conn. 
Tel. Ridgefield 648 








VACATIONS ABROAD 





SOCIAL and EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 
EXPERT LEADERSHIP. 
Britain and Europe. Guest Houses in the 
Best Scenery. 
HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, Ltd. 
Highfield, Golder’s Green d, 
London, N. W. 11 











GERMANY 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
‘sD OMA”"—Beautiful modern rooms, every 
comfort, excellent cuisine. Select neigh 
borhood, convenient to subway and bus. Amoeri- 
can, European plan. English spoken. Moderate 
Write for reservations now Viktoria 
Berlin W 





rates. 
Luise Platz 1. 


SEA GATE RENDEZ-Vous 

Where food is the best. 
Cozy, comfortable and convenient. The balmy 
sea air combined with sun’s health-giving 
rays assures you a restful and pleasant 
change. Arrangements ean be made per 
week or day, or as long as your vacation lasts. 
$913 Laurel Ave., Sea Gate, N. Y. Harbor, 

Phone Coney Island 2656. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 
Mail your classified ads so they reach uw 
Friday, to insure their appexrance in the 
issue of THE NATION on the stands the 


following Thursday. 
THE NATION 20 VESEY ST. 


Perpetual Summer Joy 
Congenial Atmosphere 
Modern Facilities 
Land and Water Sports Rational Food 
HOTEL RIVIELLE 
Rock Hill, N. Y. 
Box 62 Monticello 983-R 
Buses twice daily from Hotel Astor 
direct to Hotel. 





Miss I. Bernstein Prep. City—Ambassador 1713 








PIONEER 
LODGE 


A Summer Camp 
for Adults 


Near Thousand Islands 


Limited to Seventy-five .. Has all convent 
ences in Lodge and Bungalows . . 

- . Boating on Large Lake . . Golf 
Fifteen minutes’ Walk . . Rate $80 per Weak, 


Accessible over night by N. Y. Central, 


Star Laxa, N. Y. N. Y. Crry Onna 


St. Lawrence County 977 Fox Simm 
DAYTON 8753 














FURNISHED APTS. FOR RENT 





UNNYSIDE: four room garden apartment te 
sublet or share; June 15-Sept. 1; play. 
ground; Times Square 20 minutes by subway; 
$65. Stuyvesant 7865 or address Box 2058, % 
The Nation. 





UB-LET: Furnished—unfurnished, entire sec 
ond floor, six rooms, kitchen, two baths, 
porch, Stuyvesant Square, suitable large or twe 
small families. 815 East 17th St. Stuyvesant 
4285. New York. 





([BARMINGLY furnished 3 room apartment, 
most reasonable, for July and August. Cal 
Raymond 4145 before 1. 





OR RENT until Oct. Ist. Two large fur- 

nished rooms, bath and kitchenette. 12 
Washington Pil. First floor. Rent reasonable. 
Inquire John 1538. 





po! RENT—June 20 to Sept. 20, five room 
furnished apartment in Riverdale. Ten min 
utes from subway and Van Courtland Park. 
Phone Kingsbridge 8082 after 6 P. M. 





UNNYSIDE—For rent, June 15 to Sept. 15; 

five rooms, porch, yard; three exposures; 
cool; furnished completely ; radio; 15 minutes by 
subway to Grand Central. $85. Newtown 10126; 
$985 49th St., Sunnyside, L. I. 





Fe RENT—Beautiful furnished studio apart 
ment, with kitchenette, bath. 4 large win- 
dows ; perfect location. Offered at sacrifice. Call 
Spring 9275; evenings Spring 7923. 47 Wash- 
ington Square South. 





[ysoevae 4 room apartment, furnished. Poe 
sible accommodation for 4. Steinway Grand. 
Wonderful air and light. Hudson view. 1 x 
116th St. Subway, Riverside Drive. Opposite 
Columbia. Reasonable terms. 600 W. 115th St 
Apt. 91. Cathedral 1981. 





ara apartment, West 21st St.; cod 
charming, quiet; five rooms; June to Octo 
ber; summer reduction. Watkins 0306, between 
11 and 1. 





OR SUMMER—2-room apartment; modern, 

light, airy, attractively furnished. Price very 
reasonable; 20 minutes by subway to Time 
Square. Call Davenport 5006 mornings or even 
ings. 





O SUBLET for summer, 4-room apartment 

in Sunnyside, garret and porch; grand 
piano, library, tennis courts, playground for 
children ; 20 minutes to Times Sq. Very reason 
able. Stillwell 2758 between 3 and 6. 











GBCLoDED Country Resort—Conducive to en- 
joyable relaxation ; wholesome table; tennis; 
1% hours from Grand Central; $25 weekly. 
HIL-BERT HOUSE, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Hill Friedberg, Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15-J. 





ROOMS, 3 baths, June to September; grand 
piano; radio; reasonable. West End and 92nd 
St. Schuyler 9048. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 
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- we - SUMMER ™ ™ ~ | 
CHILDREN’S CAMPS 
The Camp for Moderns We Are Again Conducting 


WEEKEND CRUISE 








DECORATION DAY 6. Dae LILLIPUT stots 


including 4 full days at A real house in ideal surroundings within a few hours of New 
; T - York City. The entire Staff are trained and experienced in the 
(5 RIEIE N GREEN MANSIONS eare and guidance of young children. Resident physician and 
MAN SIONS For Particulars Apply to trained nurse. 
Our City Office Limited to 30 in order to permit individual attention. Endorsed. 
In the Adirondacks CAMP OPENS IN FULL SWING Write for booklet to Anne Josephson, Director, 1880 University Ave- 
Warrensburg, N. Y. SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE nue, New York City. 
Lawa BARISH 11 West 42nd Street Combining advantages of home, camp and school 
SAMUEL GARLEN Tel. Chickering 1345 


—a camp for 




















OWN YOUR OWN 
BUNGALOW OR CAMPSITE 


$10: Month Pays All es, Including 
COUNTRY CLUB Membership 


A new co-operative Summer colony on a crystal 
clear lake with a private beach in the foothills 
of the Berkshires. All outdoor sports. Bungalows 
ready or built to your order. Less than three 
hours from New York City. Concrete State Road 
Bungalow on premises all the way. Wisely restricted. Write for details. 


AMERICAN BETTER CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
55 WEST 42np STREET., NEW YORK CHICKERING 2529 























~ Echo Lake Tavern 


WARRENSBURG, N. Y. 5 Miles Above Lake George 


LIMITED ACCOMMODATIONS, but 
UNLIMITED MODERN FACILITIES 
for COMFORT & SPORTS 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES! 


Ideal of A Glorious Vacation! 
Small Camps e N. Y. Telephone: PENnsylvania 8313 


= _s 























Rocky-Dale Lodge 


In the Hills of Pennsylvania 





«,, comfort activities A Camp for Adults 
In the Heart o of the Adirondacks” where swimming, canoeing, 
NOW OPEN 4 tennis, handball, baseball 






and horse-back riding can 
be enjoyed at their best. Very Moderate 
Rates. Easily accessible by machine or 
train. 2% hours from New York, 1 hour 
from Philadelphia. Write for booklet. 


Perfect Haunt for Honeymooners— 
Sandy Bathing Beach—Golf— 
Finest Hungarian Cuisine 
—Modern Dietary Law:— 
7 Clay Tennis 


















ROCKY-DALE LODGE Btestese 
SCHROON JOS: FRIEBER BY ear WM. J. HELFGOTT 
LAKE * N°Y- MOR= DIR “BRYANT 3869 | JACK G. KARPF 























PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 


In the foothills of the Catskills—Rifton, N. Y. 
For boys and girls 9 to 16 years old. 
Unregimented program Co-educational 

No awards or prizes Interracial 
Excellent facilities 
Tue Starr consists of progressive educators. 


10 week season. Rate $210.00 


Camp Director, Joshua Lieberman 


PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA 


45 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 











CAMP HILLTOP, Plainfield, N. J. 
Boys and girls, 5 to 13 years. Watchung moun- 

tains. 45 minutes N. Y. Modernly equipped 
bungalows. Camp activities. Experienced coun- 
sellors. Attention to diet. Parents accommo- 
dated. Fee $225. Gopan, Plainfield 2399-R. 


CHILDREN—BOARD 


EFINED, cultured woman with boarding 

school experience, will take children, home 
in country, summer or year round. Wholesome 
food. Best physical, mental care. Highest ref- 
erences. Mrs. L. Steinberg, Mohegan Colony, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


TO RENT—FOR SUMMER 
ARTISTIC BUNGALOWS 
COLONY 


IN CHARMING WESTPORT 
Two artistic studio bungalows avail- 














sleeping 
forts — furnished artistically — Rental 
ae $500. Telephone Wiscon- 


A BEAUTIFUL 7 room house in the Ramapo 
Mountains yd rent. All modern improve- 
ments. 365 miles from New York. Price $660 for 
the season. Apply Hill Top Poultry Farm, Mt. 
Ivy, N. ¥. ’Phone Spring Valley 153 F 2. 


EWLY built, 3-room house in Watchung 

Mts. ; good commutation; all improvements ; 
fireplace; tennis courts; fine view; seclusion ; 
furnished or unfurnished. Write P. 0. Box 155, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


ORNWALL, CT.—Large comfortable old fash- 
ioned house ; 7 bedrooms, running hot and cold 
water; bath; open fireplace with crane; barns; 
garden ; complete isolation; 4% miles from sta- 
tion. Season $400. Box 2065, Yo The Nation. 
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N ow... a book club that gives you 


12 important New Books 


S 5 0) 
for the price of one! = 


At last! A new book each 
month at a cost of only 42¢. 


Coupon below brings 
one book FREE! 


Now it’s a fact! Actually you can get 
books by important modern authors 
for 42¢ a copy! 

That is the revolutionary announce- 
ment which this advertisement brings 
to you. Choosing from the vivid and sig- 
nificant literary work being done today, 
a distinguished Board of Editors will se- 
lect for each month a book which has 
never before been published. And twelve 
of these new books will cost you no more 
than you would pay for one biography or 
work of history. 

The fine works of European writers 
are not published in expensive bindings. 
They are put out in neat, sensible vol- 
umes, paper bound, and hence within 
the reach of every reader. And the 
Paper Books carry the European idea 
two steps further. 

FIRST, leading American designers 
have been engaged to make the Paper 
Books a work of publishing art. The 
cover design, end papers 2)’ decorations 
are by Rockwell Kent, iiternationally 
famous artist. The beautiful type pages 
were designed by Elmer Adler of the 
Pynson Printers. 

The Paper Books are printed on an- 
tique finish paper, with strong, durable 
paper covers, reinforced with crash to 
make strong, serviceable bindings. All 
books are full novel size. 


ooo 
PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 1 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York N-1 t 
Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” by Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days i 
after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 i 
I 

1 

i 

! 

1 

i 





for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, 
or return the book. ($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 
abroad.) Send check with coupon, if you wish. 


LIE | EOP OVE POC EEE i 

















SECOND, the price will be —[ 
even lower than European 
prices because the economies 
of the book club idea are 
now, for the first time, fully 
passed on to the reader! 

The price has been set at 
such a remarkably low figure 
(only 42¢ a book, $5 a year) 
that in justice to yourself you 
cannot afford not to join. 


How this new plan 
works 
Here is the way the Paper 


Books plan works: Every 
month for a whole year we 

















send you an important new 
book by mail. You receive it 
on the very day of its first publication. 
Because of the unquestioned literary 
authority of the Board of Editors, the 
Paper Books are certain to be books that 
you will want to read. 

The only way you can appreciate how 
fine these books really are, is to see them. 
That is why we make the generous offer 
printed below. 


FREE — this widely 
discussed book 


Send us the coupon below. We 
will mail to you in the new 


PADRAIC COLUM 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 







M. KALLEN 


Paper Book format THE BRIDGE 
OF SAN LUIS REY, the famous book 
by Thornton Wilder, in full novel size. 
This editon, classic cost $2.50 in the 
trade editjon. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appre- 
ciate the real beauty of the Paper Books, 
as books. At the end of 5 days send 
us $5.00 for a charter subscrip- 
tion to the Paper Books, or re- 
turn the volume to us. This free 
offer is good for a limited time 
only. So mail the coupon now! 









LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 


LINCOLN 
COLCORD 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


Charles Boni 


PAPER BOOKS No York 


66 Fifth Avenue 


When writing to advertisere please mention The Nation 
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